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THE CENTURY FLOWER. 
(From J. M. de Heredia.) 


BY NORA CHESSON. 


Upon the calcined rock’s extremest height 
Where the volcanic river ceased to flow, 
Was blown to Gualatieri long ago 

A seed that rooted and reached up for light. 


Thence grew a plant whose roots were fed 


on night, 

Whose leaves drank sunlight for a hundred 
years, 

And now, at long, long last her stalk up- 
rears 

One scarlet bud, colossal to the sight. 


She quickens in the burning air. Behold, 

The giant pistil moves, their dust of gold 

The stamens loose, but squander it in vain. 

There is no mate to take this golden rain. 

In one day dies this blossom without peers 

Of whom the aloe dreamed a hundred years. 
—The Pilot. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Telegraphic dispatches from Berlin, 
Germany, announce the safe arrival of the 
American delegates to the International 
Council of Women and the auspicious 
opening of its sessions. An interesting 
letter from Mrs. Gilman describing her 
voyage, which has just reached us, too late 
for insertion, will appear next week. 


The 127th anniversary of the adoption 
of the American flag will be celebrated 
by the patriotic societies and in numer- 
ous public schools on June 14. On that 
date, in 1777, Congress enacted that the 
flag should be composed of thirteen red 
and white stripes and a blue union con- 
taining thirteen white stars. On April 4, 
1818, it was provided that the number of 
stars should be increased to represent the 








States admitted, and that the number of 
stripes should constantly remain thirteen. 


=_-—-—- 





Tufts College will next*week do honor 
to itself in honoring Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. On June 17, 1896, the college for 
the first time graduated women who had 
completed its four years’ course; and on 
that day the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was bestowed upon Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, the first woman ever so distin- 
guished by this college. May other col- 
leges be moved to fullow the progressive 
example of Tufts! 





The distinguishing feature of the recent 
biennial meeting of the General Federa. 
tion of Women’s Clubs was the evidence 
it gave of the growth of sentiment favor- 
able to woman suffrage. Mrs. Margaret 
Hamilton Welch, editur of the Club De- 
partment of the N. Y. Saturday Evening 
Post, calls attention to this as follows: 


One thing was apparent. Except in 
some of the Southern Federations, the 
club women of the United States are be- 
ginning to overcome their inborn shrink- 
ing from the word politics, In most of 
the States and most of the clubs the very 
thought of meddling in politics was fora 
long time abhorrent. It is no longer so, 
and great national issues, like civil ser- 
vice reform, legislation along special lines, 
is now as much a concern of clubwomen 
as library extension or the beautifying of 
school grounds, That the clubwomen 
have become so used to voting in their 
clubs and Federations that their minds 
have become accustomed to the idea of 
voting at State and national elections is 
also apparent, Mrs. Decker’s address: 
“Is the Ballot of Real Value to Working 
Women,” must divide with Miss Thom- 
as’s plea for college education for women 
the undoubted honors of the seventh bi- 
ennial, Some of the best speeches from 
the floor were a part of the suffrage ses- 
sion, and the almost unanimous election 
of Mrs. Decker as president of the Federa- 
tion speaks for itself in the matter of the 
sentiment of the members towards the 
one-time bugbear of woman suffrage. 





i _oe 


The Vigilance Record, of London, Eng- 
land, a monthly periodical published by 
the National Vigilance Association of 
Great Britain, in reviewing its work of 
the past year, affirms that ‘all-round prog- 
ress has been the result. The labors of 
our own and other societies have produced 
a mighty change in public opinion, which 
is not only a clear gain to our common 
humanity, but, as an educational factor, 
gives promise of a better future. One of 
the direct purposes for which we came 
into existence, viz.: to quicken officialism 
into the doing of what for so many years 
it had but quietly contemplated, has been 
accomplished. In every municipal organ- 
ization, among officials of all ranks, it is 
now recognized that the claims of moral- 
ity must be met, and that criminal vice 
has to be dealt with as vigorously as other 
lapses from the law.”’ 
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WESTERN WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, president of the 
American Council of Women, stopped in 
New York a few days on ber way to the 
meeting of the International Council of 
Wowen at Berlin, Germany. In an inter- 
view granted a New York Tribune report- 
er, she related much in regard to woman’s 
business advancement in the West that is 
surprising and suggestive. 

‘‘Women have conquered the entrance 
into the artistic, professional, and indus- 
trial world,”’ said Mrs. Swift, ‘‘and they 
are beginning to understand business. 
Women’s Associations are conducting 
great business enterprises now. In the 
American Council we have the organiza- 
tion of the Ladies of the Maccabees. It 
has 150,000 members, and is an insurance 
society. We have the Catholic Woman’s 
Benevolent Society, with 90,000 members, 
also an insurance society; and the Rath- 
bone Sisters, another insurance society, 
which is as large, I think. 

“All over the West, individual women 
are taking up big business enterprises. 
We have not as many women in the pro- 
fessions and arts as in the East; but, in 
proportion to our numbers, more in busi- 
ness. Women have made a remarkable 
success of floriculture in California. A 
woman was the first person in California 
to start the culture of tuberoses. She 
has great greenhouses, and sends the cut 
flowers to the San Francisco market. 

‘‘Mrs, Kersey, at Hayward’s, raises tu- 
lips, Japanese iris, daffodils, and all the 
early bulbous plants, for the bulbs. Her 
bulbs are all sold in the East. Not one of 





them goes into the California market. 
She raises her plants out of doors. She 
has enormous fields of them, and gets the 
highest prices. A woman at San Mateo 
was le't land—poor by her husband. She 
had a ranch, but no money. She be- 
gan to raise sweetpeas for the San Fran- 
cisco market, and now has a hundred 
acres planted with them. Mrs. Strong 
made a great success of raising pampas 
grass for the market. When the fashion 
of using pampas plumes for decoration 
went out, she planted her ranch with 
something else—walnuts, I think—and 
has continued to be successful. 

“Mrs. Abbie Krebs is the president of a 
lumber company, and owns 3,000 acres of 
redwood forest. She has been very suc- 
cessful financially. She is a member of a 
lumber association containing twenty-one 
constituent companies. This association 
has built the House of Hoo Hoo at the 
St. Louis Exposition. ‘Hoo Hoo’ is the 
lumoverman’s signal when be is lost in the 
woods, and the House of Hoo Hoo is to 
be left as a permanent museum building 
in St. Louis. Mrs. Krebs has a redwood 
room in this building which she has dec- 
orated with a six-foot frieze, representing 
the redwood forests, painted by herself. 
She has also a room in the San Francisco 
building, which she has finished in red- 
wood to show the possibilities of that 
wood for such purposes. 

“In San Francisco women have been 
remarkably successful as caterers. Miss 
Mary Bates was the first to enter this 
field, and continued it very successfully 
for many years. She has had many fol- 
lowers, and women cater for big, fashion- 
able events in San Francisco now. I was 
chairman of the breakfast committee of a 
smart organization which gave an elabor- 
ate breakfast to about 200 people a few 
weeks ago. A woman catered for it, and 
the service and food were unexception- 
able. The three Warren sisters, grand- 
daughters of one of the rich pioneers of 
California who lost his money, are among 
the leading decorators of San Francisco, 
They decorate huuses and tables for fash- 
ionable affairs. They did the decorating 
for the famous ‘gold dinner’ given to 
President McKinley, and their scheme of 
decoration, carried out in California pop- 
pies and other yellow flowers, was the 
most magnificent I ever saw. The Sign 
of the Peacock is a fashionable luncheon 
room conducted by two women. The 
University Club, one of the most distin- 
guished men’s clubs in San Francisco, has 
a woman’s café, to which only those wom- 
en can go who receive cards from mem- 
bers of the club, It is a high-class café, 
and it is conducted by the Misses Fried- 
lander, daughters of Friedlander, the grain 
king, who lost his fortune in a big grain 
deal and died shortly after. They began 
to earn their living by making pickles and 
preserves for the market, and now con- 
duct this café. 

“There is one thing that I think it is 
very important for all women who are left 
with property to do, and that is to ac- 
quire some knowledge of law. There is 
never a woman left with money that some 
hawk is not on the watch to get it away 
from her. Women are stripped of their 
means every day because of their igno- 
rance of law and business conditions. 
They have got to realize that practical 
knowledge is necessary in this day and 
age.”’ 
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THE WORTH OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

At the commencement exercises of Bryn 
Mawr College last week, President Martha 
Carey Thomas, in her address of welcome, 
spoke of the contributions made by wom- 
en’s colleges to the social life of the time. 

‘“‘No one who has watched college edu- 
cation for women as I have,’’ she said, 
‘can doubt its supreme desirability for all 
girls not mentally or physically deficient. 
If all had my opportunities of observation, 
there would not be a girl in the United 
States out of college, and, perhaps, as a 
consequence the government would be 
compelled to postpone building men-of- 
war, in order to endow women’s education. 

‘Hitherto good men and good women 
have seldom been able to stand side by 
side to fight the worst evils of our civiliza- 
tion because of women’s ignorance of 
what is involved in most social questions. 
College women, above all other women, 
have learned in college loyalty to one an- 
other, codperation, sacrifice of individual 
preferences to the common good. To the 
domestic virtue they, above all other 
women, should add the civic virtues of 
true citizenship.”’ 





WOMEN MINISTERS AT MRS. HOWE’S. 


_— 


At the recent informal conference of 
women ministers of different denomina 
tions, held at the house of Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe, many interesting facts were 
told. 

Rev. Martha H. Bortle, assistant pastor 
of the Every-Day Church in Boston, said: 
“The Universalists have 71 ordained 
women ministers. Of these 31 are in the 
West, 7 in New York State, 6 in Massachu- 
setts, 4 in Ohio, and the rest scattered. 
The first woman ordained in our denomi- 
nation was Rev. Olympia Brown, and she 
is still in active service, 

‘**The only woman Doctor of Divinity in 
the world is a Universalist, Rev. Dr. Au- 
gusta Chapin. She received her degree 
of D.D. from Lombard University, a great 
woman-loving college. 

“Our denomination also boasts of the 
‘one-woman church,’ the Wayside Chapel 
of Malden, Mass. Mrs. E. M. Bruce built 
her own church, and is its trustee, janitor, 
choir and preacher. For thirteen years 
she has rung the bell every evening at 
five o’clock for a vesper service, and has 
never been without a congregation. There 
are children ten and twelve years of age 
who began attending at three years old, 
and have never missed a vesper service, 
The chapel is for the neighbors, for the 
poor, the wayfarers, anyone who wants 
spiritual comfort; and the services are 
conducted in a beautiful spirit. 

“TI have been in the ministry for eight 
years, and enjoy the work very much, I 
never went through a theological school, 
but I was principal of a college for 25 
years, and a teacher in the public schools 
before that. At my ordination, when 
they asked me what preparation I had 
had, I told them I had been looking after 
boys and girlsfor 32 years. They thought 
it was sufficient,’’ 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, or- 
dained in 1873, was for many years pastor 
of a fi8urishing Universalist church at 
Chicago, and is now the wife of a Unita- 
rian minister at Afn Arbor, Mich. She 
said: ‘For the last eight years I have 
been helping a minister, and also doing a 
little on my own account. I always 
preach for my husband in his absence, 
and during the few months that I am 
spending here in the East, I am the happy 
supply of two parishes near Boston. I 
have found the*work of the ministry de- 
lightful. After taking my degree of M.A. 
at the University of Wisconsin, I taught 
for three years in the public schools; and 
when I came to be ordained, I found my- 
self no more out of place in the pulpit 
than behind the desk. There is always 
more work to do than you can do, and 
you often wish you were a dozen women. 

**We are rejoicing that England has at 
last accepted a woman minister. The 
Unitarian church at Leicester has called 
as its pastor a woman who is among the 
most scholarly of the young ministers of 
England. When my husband and I were 
abroad, I was not allowed to rest, after it 
became known that the wife of the Unita- 
rian minister was a minister too. One of 
the most distinguished Unitarian minis- 
ters in England asked me to preach for 
him. I said, ‘I can’t go into the pulpit, I 
am in my travelling dress.’ ‘Never mind,’ 
he answered, ‘I always keep an extra 
gown in my closet.’ So I preached in the 
old chapel where Darwin and his mother 
used to sit. After that, during our stay 
in England, my husband took the morn- 
ing and I the evening services, regularly. 
I believe that the latent forces in wo- 
man’s soul must come out and help the 
world,” 

Rev. Florence Buck, of Kenosha, Wis., 
spoke of women in the Unitarian minis- 
try. She referred to Rev. Mary Safford of 
Iowa, pastor of one church for 25 years, 
and still very efficient; of Rev. Elinor Gor- 
don and Rev. Marion Murdock, whose 
work has taken hold not merely of their 
congregations, but of their parishes. She 
said that in Wisconsin the woman minis- 
ter is cordially received. ‘‘The Grand 
Army men are constantly asking me to 
speak, both at their own gatherings and 
on their public occasions. Last year I 
gave the Memorial Day address at the 
cemetery to a large concourse of people, 
and it was regarded as a matter of course, 

‘‘About a year ago, at a very busy time 
with me, one of the trustees of my church 
asked me to speak at the funeral of a man 
who was honest and upright, but had 
died of drink, owing to an inherited ten- 
dency. Heasked very diffidently, ‘Would 
you be willing to conduct the funeral ser- 


(Continued on Page 186.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E, MILLER of Lafayette, 
Col., is the president of a bank. She also 
has large coal and real estate interests. 
The town, of which she is the founder, 
carries in every deed a clause forbidding 
the sale of liquor. 


Mrs. STANTON BLAtcH of Albany, 
N. Y., the daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, gave an address recently before 
a meeting of several women’s organiza- 
tions at Hornellsville, N. Y., in celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague. 


Miss GERTRUDE BACON, according to 
the British Journal, has made successful 
experiments in photographing the sea- 
bottom, in order to prove the hypothesis 
that at a certain height above the water, 
for instance in an airship, it would be 
possible to see the bottom in calm weath- 
er. Inthe Manchester Astronomical So- 
ciety she exhibited lantern slides of the 
sea bottom in the Irish Channel. Her 
discovery is thought valuable for sub- 
marine boats. 


FRAULEIN JOHANNA MESTORF, the di- 
rector of the Museum of Historical Relics 
of Schleswig-Holstein at Kiel, Germany, 
recently celebrated her 75th birthday. 
She was born on April 17, 1829, at Bram- 
stedt. While stilla young girl she began to 
study northern antiquities, during a visit 
in Sweden. In 1873 she was made custo- 
dian of the above-mentioned museum, and 
in 1891 its director, On account of her 
extraordinary work in her specialty, she 
has been made honorary member of many 
learned societies, and on her seventieth 
birthday she received the title of Profes- 
sor, the first time that this distinction 
was ever conferred upona German woman. 


Miss GRACE GREYLOCK NILES, in that 
beautiful nature-book, Bog-Trotting for 
Orchids, published by the Putnams, con- 
tends that folk-lore and poetry are not 
irreconcilable with science, and she re- 
gards legendary associations as oil on 
the troubled waves of Latin derivatives. 
She finds it the highest entertainment, 
striding through the fields and forests, 
to hail the flowers by their names and 
recall at the same time bits of history that 
take her back to ancient Greece or Rome 
in the days of Pliny. As sure as spring 
comes round it finds Miss Niles engaged 
in her favorite pursuit of bog-trotting. 
She is now making expeditions from North 
Adams, Mass, to the haunts described in 
her book. Next season she plans to study 
orchids in the swamps of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Miss GERTRUDE HARPER BEGGS, @ 
Colorado young woman, who is soon to 
graduate from Yale with the degree of Ph. 
D., has been chosen professor of Greek in 
Earlham collegeat Richmond, Ind. After 
graduating from the University of Denver 
in the early 90s, Miss Beggs taught in the 
Denver High Schools, and in the fall of 
1898 she entered Yale. In the fall of 1899 
she took.a position as teacher in a young 
ladies’ seminary in Mipneapolis and the 
following year resumed her studies at 
Yale. In the fall of 1901 she took Profes- 
sor Spencer’s place in the University of 
Denver as teacher of Greek, and last fall 
she returned to Yale to complete her 
course. She expects to finish the four 
years’ course in three years, and to be 
ready to take her position in the Indiana 
college next fall. 


FRAULEIN GRETE WALDAN, the first 
woman painter to receive an order from 
the German government, who decorated 
the hal! of the German building at the 
Paris Exposition with wall paintings, has 
again been commissioned to furnish paint- 
ings forthe St. Louis Exposition. She is 
contributing to the hall of mines and 
metallurgy four large paintings, two of 
them views of the Krupp plant, the forg- 
ing of acannon gun and the flattening of 
plates for ironclads—certainly no every- 
day subjects for a woman. She made 
studies for them onthe spot. The other 
two paintings present the celebrated mines 
of Kénigshiitte in Silesia with smelters in 
full activity. The contrast between the 
winter landscape, (portrayed at ten de- 
grees out of doors) the dark clouds of 
smoke, and the red glow of the fire, is 
said to be admirably rendered. Another 
painting by the same artist, destined for 
the Hall of Honor at the Educational 
Building, represents the famous Berlin 
thoroughfare ‘‘Unter der Linden,’ with 
the new library, as it will appear when 
finished. It is intended to give an idea of 
modern German architecture. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











PUSHING INTO THE DAYS. 


Pushing into the days— 

The little dark days that crowd so fast; 

Pushing the small things steadily on— 

This, and that, with a carefal hand, 

Quiet, unhurried, all of it counts. 

Stopping to drink at the evening's end,— 

Beginning the day witha long, deep 
draught,— 

Of the whole great purpose slow. 

The whole—which we may not hope to see 

While we take hold of the present part— 

Yet part by part must the whole be won. 


c. P. G. 
os 


INTERESTING PEOPLE. 


When Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns in- 
vited the great prima donna to meet the 
great duchess, and the great duchess to 
meet the great prima donna, a certain 
social phase was most cleverly typified. 

Many are the forces governing the elab- 
orate mancuvres of our social world, 
some subtle, some most patent, and among 
them this one stands out clearly—the de- 
sire to meet “interesting people.’’ Simply 
to ‘meet people’”’ is not enough, though 
that in itself is a steady and insatiate de- 
mand; it is further requisite that the 
people be of a specific quality, in some 
way differing from the general run, 
marked, notable, ‘‘interesting.’’ 

For this reason English society stands 
so deservedly high in Europe; because 
therein one is more apt to meet not only 
the people who own things, but the people 
who do things; and while the possessors 
of lands and titles differ somewhat, as one 
star differeth from another in magnitude, 
those whose distinction lies not in what 
their fathers gave them but in what they 
themselves are giving to the world, are 
necessarily more varied and impressive. 

With women in especial, those women 
of wealth and leisure whose only activities 
are social—‘‘social”’ in the limited sense— 
this desire to associate with notable per- 
sons is intense and incessant. 

The great painter, singer, writer, actor, 
soldier, one great in anything, is in de- 
mand far exceeding the supply; and small 
ones are foisted into undue prominence to 
fill the gap; fur the uninteresting people 
are many and the interesting people are 
few. Itisno wonder that anyone, set com- 
fortabiy down to have everything and do 
nothing, grows unconsciously dull; and 
when large numbers of persons continu- 
ually having everything in the same man- 
ner, and continually doing nothing in the 
same manner, meet together, they have 
small ground for entertainment—much in 
common, to be sure, but nothing in par- 
ticular. 

Hence the refreshment of looking at and 
talking to those whose lines are wider, 
deeper, more exciting; and who, because 
of large and varied work, develop inchar- 
acter, and become, with no special effort 
of their own, these precious ‘interesting 
people.”’ 

Two possibilities suggest themselves as 
offering hope of a more extensive and 
reliable supply of these social necessities. 

One, that a bureau be established, local, 
national, even international, perhaps, 
through the good offices of which a con- 
stant supply of freshly interesting people 
could be furnished, and those of standard 
attractions be kept in active circulation. 

With proper registers and liberal fees, 
and with due business activity, there 
should be no difficulty in supplying every 
social function of importance with at 
least one interesting person. 

Lists of the desirable disengaged could 
be circulated in advance, and applications 
registered early; there should be no seri- 
ous difficulty in making every entertain- 
ment @ success to patrons. 

The other suggestion is not so feasible, 
so practical, but has elements of attract- 
iveness, if not considered too revolution- 
ary. It isthat those who seek so earnestly 
for entertainment and variety, should 
each and all take up some large and use 
ful work and become interesting people 


themselves. ot @ 
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WHY “DUAL.” 


There has been much talk for very long 
on the ‘‘dual nature” of mankind. Why 
‘dual’? Are the conflicting impulses of 
our complex organisms so simple as that? 
Is not the term ‘“‘dual’’ merely a relic of 
that crude and primitive stage of thought 
when we labelled the world Good and 
Bad without shade or compromise; when 
our picture of life was printed in two col- 
ors? The Angel aud Devil period was 
sbarply dramatic and easy of comprehen- 
sion, but have we not passed it? 

W iat are the facts in the case, consider- 
ing man not as a piece of fresh clay with 
God and Fiend fighting for p ssession, 
but as a product of long, slow, irregular 
evolution from beast to human. 





The habits of one age are the instincts ! 


; ofthe next. Mao still retains many of the 


instincts and impulses of earlier periods 
in bis history, that is all. The instinct of 
huoting—ove older than humanity, dat- 
ing back to quadrupedal prowlings per- 
haps, still survives in modern humanity. 
It may be eliminated in time, or we may 
see fit to retain it. But there is nothing 
“dual’’ or essentially evil about it. It is 
simply a survival—a slowly-disappearing 
rudiment—as though we secretly cherished 
some innocuous tail or dew-claw. Most 
of our objectionable traits of character 
were useful, even admirable, in their time. 
They are bad now because they are out of 
date. 

Society as it proceeds ia slow develop- 
ment requires and produces ia us new 
characteristics, new virtues; a new ‘“‘na- 
ture.’’ If we, for various reasons, fail to 
respond with the conduct and tempera- 
ment called for in our time; if we continue 
to manifest the feelings and behavior long 
since outgrown by the world, it merely 
shows that we are behind the times, be- 
lated megatheriums where we should be 
race-horses; crab-apples where we should 
be Golden Sweetings. But it is not a sim- 
ple case of duality. There are thousands 
of shades and complexities involved as 
we slowly eliminate earlier tastes and de- 
velop later ones. Instead of this dramatic 
opposition of good and bad we should 
learn to understand the delicate processes 
of social evolution, and spend our energies 
in fostering the needed qualities of our 
time. 

Human life is not a duelling ground, a 
field of mortal combat between two clear- 
ly defined forces acting in direct opposi- 
tion; it is a garden, with a large and 
promising crop, but irregularly developed. 

Mere leaves and buds in harvest time 
are not sinful, but they are disappointing 
when we expect pumpkins. 

We do not however blame the pumpkin 
vine, or accuse it of a dual nature. We 
conclude that the land was not suitable, 
or the weather. Or, perhaps, that we do 
not know how to raise pumpkins. 

C. P. @. 
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A WREATH OF CORPSES. 


A clever, handsome woman, kindly dis- 
posed enough to be singing for a Settle- 
ment Club, wears around her hat a com- 
plete wreath of smashed humming-birds. 
Not only their feathers, whose beauty 
might for a moment make us forget their 
background of death, but the wretched 
little creatures’ dislocated wings and 
dried heads, with staring glassy eyes, so 
ugly in their unnaturalaess as to call any- 
one’s atteuti nto the anomaly. 

That one animal should kill aud eat 
another is the law of nature. Only the 
Buddhists and some vegetarians seek to 
be better than God iv this arrangement 
To kill in self-defence is also natural; to 
kill for varions uses of hide and tallow, 
sinew and bone, is like killing to eat. But 
to kil) for ornament is a thing no creature 
does but man—and men have ceased to do 
that in civilized races. 

As intelligence increases, as education 
extends, as the higher sympathies devel- 
op, the associative idea of death and pain 
becomes stronger than the sensuous effect 
of color. 

But our women in this respect are not 
civilized. Their love for beads and span- 
gies shows the true savage in his harmless 
weakness; and their indifference to cruel- 
ty even in its frankest exhibition, shows 
that savage in darker colors. 

Fur may be essential to our comfort; 
beady-eyed heads and flaunting tails of 
little dead beasts are not. They are not 
beautiful—any more than a string of 
scalps, and they belong tu the same era. 

Cc. P. G. 


“BURGLARS, THIEVES, OR SERVANTS.” 





Here is a nice classification, reminding 
one of our own group of ‘idiots, lunatics, 
criminals and women.”’ But this one has 
solid foundation. It means business. 
One of our numerous insurance com panies 
guarantees against loss by these destroy- 
ers. The ‘‘moral” is that we should give 
alittle more serious thought to our do- 
mestic machinery. 

Is it after all the best way to live—this 
complicating family privacy with un- 
known foreigners? Here is the safety of 
the home—our property, the health and 
lives of our children—imperilled by these 
strangers in our midst. 

If the danger were not serious and gen- 
eral it would not form part of the regular 
risks undertaken by a big insurance busi- 
ness. Supp ose we think about it. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 





FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Settlement fellowships of $400 each 
for the year $104-'05 have been estab- 
lished. They may, at the discretion of 
the committee on award, be changed into 
scholarships of $30u. 

The following fellowships (or scholar- 
ships) are open: A j»int College Settle- 








ments’ Association and Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz fellowship (or scholar- 
ship) to all persons holding a degree from 
any colleges represented in the College 
Settlements’ Association or the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz, a joint College 
Settlement Association and Swarthmore 
Alumni Association fellowship (or schol- 
arship) to former students of Swarthmore; 
a joint College Settlements’ Association 
and Wellesley Alumnz Association fel- 
lowship (or scholarship) to former stu- 
dents of Wellesley. Applicants should 
state for what fellowship or fellowships 
they apply. 

The object of these fellowships is to 
open to well qualified persons the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Settlement life for in- 
vestigation of social conditions. The ob- 
ject of the scholarships is to give training 
in philanthropic and civic work. 

No requirements are made beyond resi- 
dence in a Settlement during the academic 
year and the pursuit of seme clearly de 
fined line of work, scientific or practical, 
under the general guidance of one of the 
committees, and of the headworker of the 
Settlement selected. The choice of resi- 
dence should depend upon opportunities 
for the work tu be undertaken, and need 
not be limited to the houses belonging to 
the College Settlements’ Association. The 
time may, with the approval of the com- 
mittee in charge, be divided among dif- 
ferent Settlements. 

Applications should be sent before July 
7 to Mrs. George Haven Putnam, West 
hampton Beach, Long Island, N. Y. These 
should include all data that may be of use 
to the committee. Applicants should give 
age, some account of previous education, 
and state the work for which they are 
preparing. They should also describe as 
specifically as possible the topic or line of 
work they have in mind for their felluw- 
ship year. Applications should be ac- 
companied by credentials bearing on char- 
acter, on ability, practical and scholarly, 
and on health. The basis of award will 
be promise of future usefulness, 
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WOMEN MINISTERS AT MRS. HOWE’S. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


vices?’’ They had expected to have it pri 
vately in the undertaker’s rooms; but we 
had itin my Ownchurch, It was packed 
with people of all sorts, who had been in- 
terested in him; and tbe Bartenders’ Union 
were there in a body. I looked into the 
faces of those men, and it was evident 
that some of them had been ‘bracing up’ 
for the occasion, and that the bracing up 
bad not been effectual. Many of them 
were very young. It was an opportunity 
that I would not have given up to preach 
before the President and Senate of the 
United States. Next day the president 
and secretary of the Bartenders’ Union 
went to the court-house on some business, 
and spoke of thefuneral. They said, ‘We 
ex pected she’d wallop us to h—11; but she 
talked to us like a mother!’ If I can do 
that to erring souls, I shall justify the 
opportunity for my work. 

“The woman minister is often lonely, 
and I am glad to be here to-day, I want 
to thank Mrs. Howe, who welcomed me 
at the beginning of my ministry. Her 
hand-clasp has stayed with me ever since, 
tev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the 
first ordained woman minister in the 
world, took part at Chicago in my ordina- 
tion, just forty years after herown, The 
outlook for the women ministers is bright. 
The mind and heart of women may havea 
message to deliver to the world.”’ 

Miss Alfreda Mosher, of the Morning 
Star, said: ‘‘lam not a minister, but I 
am here to tell about the women among 
the Free Baptists. My denomination was 
born like Minerva, The legend is that 
Jupiter had a pain in his head; he struck 
it, and Minerva sprang forth full-armed. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century 
there was a pain in the religious life of 
this cvuntry. Benjamin Randall of 
New Hampshire probed it, aud my de- 
nomination sprang forth fully armed for 
the fight with sin and suffering. In it, 
men and women have worked together 
from the beginoing. Women have held 
pastorates, have married, buried, given 
the communion, sat on conference boards 
and on councils, laid on hands, and occu- 
pied positions in our seminaries, But 
they have seldom baptized, because with 
us baptism is by immersion. Among the 
Free Baptists to-day there are more than 
forty women ministers, working as satis- 
factorily as the men.’’ 

Kev. Amelia Frost said: ‘‘Among the 
Orthodox Congregationalists in the United 
States, there are now 53 ordained women 
ministers—twice as many as there were in 
1895. In addition, there are 18 who are 
approved as preachers without being or- 
dained, and many others who are doing 
the full work of a minister. Of the 53 
ordained women, 45 are married. They 
are scattered over 20 States and Terri- 
tories. New York and Iowa lead, with 
six apiece, New Mexico and Hawaii each 
have one. 


“woman pastor. 





“I did not start out to bea minister. I 
was a teacher. I married a theological 
student, and took the last two years of 
his course with him at Andover. I was 
not officially recognized, but was cordial- 
ly welcomed by the faculty and students. 
I enjoyed it very much, and that was why 
I did it. I had no idea of making any use 
of the instruction. 

‘But afterwards, when we were on the 
frontier in Dakota, Mr. Frost was lost in a 
blizzard, and the nervous strain was so 
great that be could not preach the next 
Sunday. He said, ‘Amelia, you must go 
and read my sermon.’ I said, ‘I can’t.’ 
But I finally did it, with much shrinking. 
The people received me cordially. My 
husband’s health bega: to fail from that 
time. He had to gotoasanitarium. He 
was going to send East for a supply, but 
the people held a meeting and asked for 
me. The doctors at the sanitarium told 
him he would have to stay out for two 
years. Then the people ‘called’ me to 
become their regular pastor. I was not 
willing to be separated from my husband 
so long; but I preached for them through 
the summer, and then sold my furniture 
at auction, and saw through the window 
the Norwegians carrying off my household 
goods, while I wrote my farewell] sermon, 

**] joined my husband at Dansville, N. 
Y., and it was necessary to do something 
to earn a living. Dr. Jackson made me 
matron at the sanitarium, and I got some 
private teaching among the children of 
the patients. One Sunday morning the 
minister who was to have preached at the 
sanitarium failed. Dr. Jackson made me 
preach, There were several noted D.D.’s 
present, and they were all very cordial. 
Afterwards I was chaplain there for some 
time. 

‘Then we went to Newcastle, N. H., 
where my husband’s old home was, It 
was a big house, and I took summer 
boarders. One of them, a minister, was 
taken ill on Sunday morning (these emer- 
gencies always came on Sunday mornings), 
and he made me preach for him. His ill- 
ness proved so severe that he had to go 
away for six weeks; and the people came 
together and asked me to act as his sup- 
ply. So that summer I fed twelve or six- 
teen boarders physically during the week, 
and fed them spiritually on Sunday. 

‘Mr. Frost’s health improved; he took 
a pastorate at Littleton, and I acted as his 
assistant. His health failed again, and he 
had to go abroad. Then I became or- 
dained, aud ‘held the fort.’ That was in 
1893. Dr. Quint, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
and a large council hauled me over the 
coals for two hours, and then ordained 
me. I was pastor there for six years and 
a half. The church was enlarged at a 
cost vf $7,000, 51 new members were add- 
ed, and the people were very united and 
progressive. 

‘Mr. Frost got well, and was called to 
be pastor of the church at Rutland, Mass., 
four years ago. I had made up my mind 
never to preach there, because one of the 
objections that had been made to calling 
my husband was the fact that his wife 
was a minister. But pretty soon he was 
taken down with grippe one Saturday 
night. I did my best to doctor him up, 
but on Sunday he was not able to preach, 
and I simply had to. Afterwards the dea- 
con who had objected came to me and 
apologized. After that, by unanimous in- 
vitation, I supplied the pulpit whenever 
my husband went away. He is now sta- 
tioned at Hudson, Mass. Soon after he 
was called there, he was taken with a se- 
vere toothache on Sunday morning, and 
again I had to preach, and again I was 
cordially received.’’ 

Rev. Sarah A. Dixon of Tyngsboro’, 
Mass., said: ‘‘Mrs. Frost was a member of 
the council that ordained me. She came 
over, sixteen miles, and saw that the men 
were fair in their questioning, and she 
gave the right hand of fellowship. 

“IT was a Methodist, and graduated 
from the Boston University Theological 
School. During the last two years of the 
course I supplied a little Methodist chap- 
el, going 75 miles every time to reach it. 
But the M. E. Church will not o:dain 
women, so the only thing I could do was 
to be ordained in the Congregational 
Church, and it is hard for women to be 
ordained there—much harder than among 
the Universalists. I have been pastor of 
my present church for seven years, and 
have been very successful. I look upon 
the object of my miniscry as twofold— 
first, to win men and women to the high- 
est life; second, to smooth the way and 
make it wider for other women ministers, 
All that is needed for this is that people 
should get used to hearing a woman 
preach. So I exchange as often as possi- 
ble with other Congregational pastors, 
and preach also in Baptist and Methodist 
churches when asked, and accept all invi- 
tations to speak at camp-meetings, to give 
memorial addresses, and to read papers at 
conferences; and I have it understood 
everywhere that I am a regularly ordained 
We all ought not only to 
exchange freely, but to write freely for 
our religious papers. I helped to secure 











the series of articles that the Congrega. 
tionalist has lately been publishing in ap. 
swer to the question whether it is desirg. 
ble to have women ministere, giving ac. 
counts of the work that the different 
women ministers are doing. A similar gg. 
ries might be secured in the newspapers of 
other denominations. We ought to try to 
do very well whatever we do, as it helps to 
open the way for other women. Also let 
the women ministers get together anq 
form an organization, and meet from time 
to time. I am in the Andover Conference, 
and the men ministers treat me splendid. 
ly. But it is still hard for a woman to be 
ordained, There is in my church a young 
woman who for three years has wanted to 
bea minister. Her heart is in it, she jg 
cut out for it, but she is discouraged, be. 
cause prejudice stands against it like ag 
wall,” 

The Rev. N. H. P. Smith said: “1 have 
had an easy time. I was a Massachusetts 
girl. All my people were Puritans of the 
Puritans. I went to Wellesley College, 
tken taught school—all perfectly norma] 
—then I married. (Mrs, Howe: That also 
is normal.) We went to live near ‘ufts 
College. I took some work there, and 
before I had finished, a little New Hamp. 
shire town asked me to come and preach, 
I have been pastor there for seven years, 
My husband comes in to Boston to busi- 
ness every morning. I preach, visit the 
schools, address the women’s clubs, ete, 
Sometimes impolite things are done, bat 
they are done by young men who will 
know better by and by. I love my work 
and my people, and I think that they love 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Crooker mentioned that Rev. Car- 
oline Angell had just closed a pastorate of 
twenty years in Norway, Me., and was 
beloved by the whole village, 

This meeting was so interesting that it 
is to be hoped there will be more like it 
in future. A. 8. B. 


_—- 





INITIAL STEPS IN WORLD ORGANIZATION 

Dr. Hale was once asked, ‘‘Why is it 
that wars are now more frequent than 
they used to be?’’ His reply was, ‘'Be- 
cause they are not. There was not half 
as much war in the 19th as in the 18th 
century, and there will not be half as 
much in the 20th as there was in the 
19th.’’ Strange, that any one who reads 
history should forget that war was once 
the nurmal occupation of man, and is now 
the exceptional one. 

The United States, since its beginning 
in 1789, has been at war less than one- 
tenth of its history. Only afew centu- 
ries ago the British Isles and all Europe 
were scenes of constant feuds. Scottish 
clans invaded the Lowlands, and rubbery, 
pillage, anarchy, bloodshed, were the rule 
in many parts of the now United King- 
dom. Italian States and cities warred 
against each other, as did the little king- 
doms and cities of what is now the (er- 
man Empire. There were seven years’ 
wars, thirty years’ wars, one hundred 
years’ wars. All this is a thing of the 
past, never in the new nature of things to 
be a possibility again. There is indeed a 
new nature of things, not merely in sci- 
ence, in methods of education, of busi- 
ness, and of Church and State; but, how- 
ever little it is yet recognized, there are 
new conditions governing international 
relationships which are making obsolete 
many of the maxims and traditions on 
which we were bred. ‘‘In time of peace, 
prepare for war,’’ has been held axiomatic 
counsel. Dr. Hale reminds us that this 
originated in A.sop’s fable of a wild boar 
who, when asked why he was whetting 
his tusks against a tree, replied that he 
was preparing for war. ‘And so this old 
hog,’’ as Dr. Hale says, ‘thas been teach- 
ing the world for ages his philosophy of 
action, and we have taken it as if it were 
inspired.”’ The motto fur to-day is, “In 
time of peace, prepare for permanent 
peace.’’ This is to be done in a perfectly 
practical, definite way. War, though it 
be less frequent, will never cease until 4 
substitute is provided for it and the na 
tions pledge themselves to use it. War 
will never cease until the world is organ- 
ized. The great philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant, over a century ago had this deep in- 
sight, and declared that the world would 
never be organized until its constituent 
elements had each achieved representa- 
tive government. At the time when he 
wrote, no nation of any importance iD 
Christendom had a representative govern- 
ment except England. This was in n0 
sense at that time representative of the 
people; even as late as 1866 only one man 
in four in England had the ballot, But 
since Kant wrote, the gigantic leap from 
a state in which only one nation in Cliris- 
tendom had representative government 
has been taken to a state of development 
in which there is ouly one nation—Russi@ 
—which has not yet representative gov- 
ernment. Moreover, the voluntary uvion 
into larger aggregates of various jealous 
petty principalities and the development 
of our self-governing country of thirtee? 
States into one of forty-five States have, 
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jn addition, cleared the way for the defi. 
nite practical work of the organization of 
the world. 

Thus far in the history of the world the 
jargest unit that has been deliberately and 
voluntarily organized has been our forty- 
five States. Perhaps the next that will 
follow will be the federation of the South 
American States, a coosummation devout- 
ly to be wished, both for their own peace 
and safety and for the checking of our 
growing itching for overlordship over 
that great rich continent, which is begin- 
ning to question whether we are really its 
friend or no. But whether this federation 
comes or not, the work before the rest of 
the world is plain and definite. It must 
organize itself. For the organization of 
the world two things have been achieved, 
and there are three more that remain to 
be accomplished in this country. First, 
as | said, we have put the people in the 
seat of sovereignty; second, we have es- 
tablished a Permanent International Tri- 
buval, which history will probably de- 
clare to be the greatest single step toward 
peace since the year One. A great begin- 
ning has been made, In 1897, at the Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, a judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York mourn- 
fully declared that, much as he longed for 
it, no one then living would ever see a 
Permanent International Court estab- 
lished. In five years from that time, 
twenty six nations had established such a 
court and it already had its first case. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
waited two years and five months for its 
first case, while the first case was sent to 
The Hague in less than balf that time 
after it was opened. 

The fortnightly papers following this 
will consider the remaining steps that 
must be taken for the organization of the 
world, and what is the great share Amer- 
ica is called to bear in this. It is to such 
considerations as these that the Interna- 
tional Peace Congresses like that which 
meets in Boston next October are devoted. 

Lucia AMES MEAD, 


MARYLAND PASTOR FOR SUFFRAGE. 





‘Equal Suffrage’ was the subject of a 
sermon lately preached by Rev. J. C. Ho- 
gan at Emmanuel Meeting House, Hamp- 
den, Md. He said in part: 

“Christianity knows no sex. ‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free; neither male nor female; for ye are 
allone in Christ Jesus.’ Consider what 
is called the argument from Scripture by 
those who oppose equal suffrage. Much 
is made of what is called ‘man’s headship 
in the family, the church and the State.”’ 
If this theory of man’s supremacy is to 
apply only to his physicial ‘strength, it is 
a self-evident absurdity; for if we are to 
go upon the basis of mere physical force, 
then the ox would be superior to both 
man and woman. 

“The unjust and senseless subjection of 
woman was the outcome of sin. In the 
beginning it was not so, If ‘man’s head- 
ship’ obtained in the beginning, why did 
the consequences of sin fall upon two 
heads instead of one? 

“The Saviour came to seek and to save 
that which was lost through sin. Among 
the things lost was woman’s original life 
—right to equality with man. The Re- 
deemer came to restore this. If the gos- 
pel has not done this then woman is still 


, where the fall left her, mentally, morally, 


and spiritually. But the complete resto- 
ration of woman to all her original God- 
given rights is included in the scheme of 
salvation and the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and in the blaze of this holy truth, long 
cherished but erratic notions and customs 
must go down. 

“If woman may not have the ballot 
simply because she is a@ woman, yet she 
may in this country because she is a citi- 
zeo. The mere accident or incident of 
gender, even if it be masculine, is hardly 
a qualification for suffrage. The qualifi- 
cation for suffrage should be intelligence, 
not sex. More and more am I convinced 
that political lordship by man is a man- 
made method, and that the subjection of 
woman in church or State is a relic of 
barbarism and tyranny, and is not in har- 
mony with the spirit of the gospel and 
the practice of primitive Christians. 

“The trend of our times is nothing less 
than the revelation of true Christianity in 
principles of justice,equality and freedom; 
and this tendency, like tide and time, will 
stop for no man or set of men. Equal 
suffrage already obtains in all its fulness 
in four of our States. And it has come to 
conquer. But it is wonderful how some 
men will let the eagle scream and wax 
eloquent over the truth that ‘taxation 
Without representation is tyranny,’ never 
dreaming that that principle is the same 
whether applied to nations or the sexes. 
As all just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed, there can be no 
just government without equal suffrage. 

“To-day in two-thirds of the United 
States a married mother is not the legal 
Owner of her children; and the same is 
true of her earnings and even her cloth- 





ing in many of the States. As ove has 
well said: ‘When foxes legislate for geese, 
wolves for lambs, capitalists for laborers, 
landlords for tenants, saloonists for drunk- 
ards and men for women, we cao hardly 
expect justice to be meted out to the 
helpless and unsuspecting.’ 

*Yet I read not long since of a preacher 
who declared from his 
would fight woman suffrage tooth and 
nail. Well, one thing is certain, there is 
evident:y more animal than ange! in that 
sort of fighting. Such men imply that 
women do not know enough to vote, and 
strange to say, there are mavy women 
who seem to agree with them. But the 
equal suffrage reform has come to stay. 
It is just and righteous. The saloon- 
keepers may vote; why should not the 
housekeepers?”’ 
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“LEND-A-HAND” WORK. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Lend-a Hand Society in this city, the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, said that 
this organization is fitted to carry out 
work which is too large for a club. It 
calls upon the clubs to unite and together 
accomplish what one club cannotdo, ‘In 
the years past,’’ said Mrs, Whitman, ‘‘we 
have had reason to be proud of the man- 
ner in which the clubs have shown their 
strength and good will in meeting emer- 
gencies. Before the Red Cross went to 
the assistance of the people of the Sea 
Islands after the terrible tidal wave, the 
Lend-a-Hand Society was pouring into 
the hands of an excellent committee in 
Port Royal supplies and money. Again, 
in the Armenia massacres, the clubs were 
quick in their relief. When the Boer 
prisoners suffered in Bermuda it was the 
union of the Lend-a-Hand clubs that an- 
swered the call. Again, during the Cuban 
War, this society had already begun the 
work that was afterward so admirably 
carried on by the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid Society, and we gladly became a trib- 
utary to that stream of charity and love. 

‘*Happily, the last year has brought no 
such urgent need. There are wars and 
calamities, but none that have called for 
sudden action. Rather we have aided as 
one body, in times of peace. Education 
of the colored people means more peace— 
means less violence, and we have been 
actively interested in Southern schools. 
Jennie Dean has been here representing 
the Manassas Industrial School, which we 
have seen grow from babyhood to fine 
manhood. It is.sending out young men 
and young women [{itted to make happy 
homes and honest, industrious citizens. 
In its young and struggling days the Port 
Royal Industrial School looked to us for 
sympathy and advice, and the Montgomery 
School for Girls, under the care of Miss 
Beard. We heartily commend them both 
to.clubs and friends. 

‘Mrs, Jane Sharp of Liberia has long 
been known to us, Many years ago she 
formed a club among the little black chil- 
dren of the bush. Sheca..eto us this year 
for assistance in forming a school associa- 
tion to carry on the work of education 
among her people. Such a society now 
exists, called the Mount Coffee Industrial 
School. 

‘*And in the work of education we must 
not.omit the Lend-a-Hand book mission. 
The work has been largely increased by a 
generous donation from Andrew Carnegie. 

“In the year that has gone we have been 
able to give long or short vacations to 
about fifty people. Our outing fund is for 
men who are temperate and self-support- 
ing when in health. Occasionaliy some 
kind friend writes in the note accompany- 
ing a check that the money may be used 
for women or children. When possible, 
we send such people through the organ- 
ized agency, the Country Week. 

‘‘There are solitary cases that belong to 
no society. There are many known to us 
as having seen better days. Wedo not 
tell their names; we cannot turn them 
away; they are our brothers and sisters to 
whom it is our privilege to minister. To 
care for these special cases we are often 
obliged to appeal to trust funds, to socie- 
ties and to individuals. The work is ours, 
and we are always cordially met by friends 
who hold the pursestrings. 

‘*We have kept in touch with Dr. Gren- 
fill’s work in Labrador, and have for- 
warded to him books, money and cloth- 
ing. A fine sled of gay color, with 
clasped hands painted on the side, carries 
the name ‘‘Lend-a-Hand”’ over the snows 
of that desolate region. Now it is a search- 
light this brave missionary asks for. 
More than a hundred boxes sent to the 
soldiers in the Philippines met with great 
appreciation.”’ 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





After six years’ service as street-car con- 
ductors, the eight women employed in 
Chillicothe, Ohio. have been discharged, 
on account of their inability to do the 
switching accross the railroad tracks of 
the city. The switching was done by the 
railroad until recently. Chillicothe was 





the only city in America where women 
were employed as car-conductors. 

Few sisters have ever so whole-hearted- 
ly devoted their lives to a brother as Miss 
Alice Balfour is said to have done to her 
brother, the British prime minister. In 
spite of his great abilities Mr. Balfour is 


| rather absent-minded and unpractical, and 


pulpit that he | 





requires ‘‘mothering’’ more than most 
men; and this is the office his devoted sis 
ter so loyally and lovingly fills. Sheisa 
small, slight woman, but she bas a strong, 
practical mind, and even her brother 
scarcely knows how much worry she 
spares him. She manages his estates, en- 
gages and controls his servants, buys his 
horses and carriages, and generally acts as 
his factotum, while she is always ready to 
share his lighter hours, to cycle and mo- 
tor with him, read or play to him, or 
tramp a dozen miles around the golf links. 
Fragile as she looks, she bas a splendid 
constitution, as was proved during her 
1,200 miles’ tour in Seuth Africa in a 
bullock wagon a few years ago. 





CHUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FRANK LOWELL’S REFERENCE. 

Aunt Martha, young Dr. Soow’s maiden 
sister, sat by the north window knitting 
and watching the boys come and go. Dr. 
Snow had advertised for an office boy,—a 
boy “honest, kind, and capable.’’ A dozen 
or more boys had come and gone; but at 
last one came, smallerthan any of the 
others. His blue eyes were frank, his 
face smiling, his whole air hopeful; but 
he too was rejected. He was too small 
and had no reference. Aunt Martha 
dropped her knitting and started to her 
feet when she saw him go out. 

**Call that boy back, Arthur!"’ 

Her brother went to the door obediently 
and whistled, for he did not know the 
boy’s pame. When the latter turned his 
pale, disappointed face, Dr. Snow beck- 
oned to him, ‘Come in,”’ he said short- 
ly, ‘‘my sister wants you.”’ 

“Sit down, my dear,’’ she said kindly. 
He sat down near her. 

‘What is your name?’’ she asked. 

‘Frank Lowell.’ 

*“Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘I was at the 
Arlington a few days ago, waiting for a 
friend. As I looked out of the window I 
saw my friend. Her hands were so full 
of packages that she dropped one, and 
with it her purse, She did not know it, 
buta boy picked up the packageand purse 
and gave them to her. She wanted to re- 
ward him, but he wouldn’t accept any 
thing. Did you know that boy, Frank?’’ 
Aunt Martha continued. 

“*Yes,”’ he said, his face flushing with 
embarrassment. 

‘*He was honest, wasn’t he?” 
tioned. 

“All boys ought to be,’’ said Frank 
meekly. 

‘But all boys are not,’’ she answered. 
**That is what my brother wants—an hon- 
est boy.’’ 

Dr. Snow realized that after all his sis- 
ter was not crazy. But by this time she 
was telling another story. 

“It was last week, one windy day,’’ she 
was saying, ‘‘and I bad just stepped out 
of a. store, whenI saw an old woman 
standing on the corner. Just then there 
appeared the boy who had picked up my 
friend’s purse. I heard him say, ‘l1’ll 
help you across the street, ma’am.’ And 
he did.”’ 

Frank rose as if to go, but Aunt Mar- 
tha said: “Just wait a minute, I’ve 
found out that the boy has been taking 
care of his mother, who is a widow and is 
sick. He has kept the wolf from the 
door for two years.”’ 

‘‘Well, laddie,’’ said the doctor, smiling 
down into the small face, ‘‘my good sister 
is your reference, I see, and I could not 
ask a better one. If you’ll stay with me, 
consider yourself engaged.’’ — Morning 
Star. 


she ques- 
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HUMOROUS. 


What you call temper in your wife you 


call temperament in yourself. — Walter 
Pulitzer. 
Wide Kars. ‘Ab, he protested, ‘‘my 


love for you is the greatest thing in the 
world. It is larger than the world. It is 
wider than the sea, Let me pour it into 
your ears.’’—Tit-Bits (London), 


O’ Rourke (who is being lowered down a 
well)—Hold on Oi want to come up agin. 

Finnegan—An’ what phor? 

O’ Rourke—None av your bizness. If 
you don’t stop littin’ me dewn, Oi’ll cut 
th’ rope.—Columbus Despatch. 


Colonel Morarity was defending the cli- 
mate of India. ‘All nonsense,’’ he says; 
“there’s no better climate in the world. 
But there are a lot of young fellows who 
come out to India, and they eat and they 
drink and they drink and they eat, and 
they die, and then they write home to 
their friends and tell them that the cli- 
mate has killed them. Of course, lots of 
people die in India. 
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Women’s Medical College 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


55th Annual Session. Thorough course. 


and Bedside Instruction. 


Four years. 


Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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they don’t and I'll go and end my days 
there.’’—Tit. Bits. 


Mr. Scrappington (iv the midst of bis 
reading )—Well! well! Here is a prognos- 
tication, by a well-known college presi- 
dent, that American white men are slowly 
but surely becoming red men. 

Mrs. Scrappington—Psbaw! it isn’t al- 
ways correct to judge a man by his nose, 
—Smart Set. 


‘*Yes,’’ said Subbubs, sighing, ‘‘the only 
girl I really cared for I couJdn’t have,”’ 

*“What,’’ exclaimed Blacklotz, “that 
doesn’t sound very complimentary to Mrs. 
Subbubs.”’ . 

“Oh, she felt as sadly about it as I do. 
You see, the girl wanted $5 a week and 
we can’t afford more than $4,’’— Philadel- 
phia Press. 


A young kindergarten teacher entered a 
trolley car in Brooklyn and bowed pleas- 
antly toa man who sat across the aisle. 
He raised his bat in return, butit was 
evident that he did not recognize her. 

‘Oh, excuse me,’’ she remarked in tones 
which could be heard by every one in the 
ear, “I mistook you for some one else, I 
thought you were the father of two of 
my children.”’ 

He left the car at the next corner.— New 
York Sun. 











“A RAILROAD IDYL.” 


Is the title of a9 in. x 12 in. brochure is. 
sued by the Passenger Dept. Boston & 
ALBANY R. K., which is a reprint of an 
illustrated and descriptive article from 
** Photo-Era,*’ and is devoted to artistic 
railroad landscapes in the Berkshire Hills. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be secured 
by those interested by enclosing stamp to 
A. S. Hanson, Gen, Pass. Agt., Boston, 
Mass. 














Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, ana continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.£ D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 


PRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 











Tell me where | 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
Tbe Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
referance. . , 7 

















American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 








WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you me If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, 81x Lirt_e Kits. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho uUsEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour# nd mixes 
1g Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 














Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind 23d year opens Sept., 21, 

1904 Prepares for all co.leges that admit 

women, Write for catalogue. 














THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3,1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation.’ A few 
no and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin z mill, ete. z press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)] paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 





many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is fi00 per zene.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economies, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Convention of the Vermont 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wood- 
stock, Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 
and 23. Ample provision will be made for 
all who may attend, but it will facilitate 
the work of the committee to receive the 
names of those who expect to be present at 
the earliest date. They should be sent to 
the undersigned. The sessions will prove to 
be of much interest, particularly as Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell is to be present. 

(Mrs.) Mary GRACE CANFIELD, 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Woodstock, Vt., June 11, 1904. 


EQUAL BRIGHTS IN THE HOME. 





The Ohio Supreme Court has just de- 
clared that the husband is the head of the 
family. He may choose any reasonable 
place or mode of living and the wife must 
conform thereto. The husband may de- 
cide who shall be visitors at the home, even 
if the wife owns the home. In the Erie 
county case of the State of Ohio against 
Oscar W. Green, this question was brought 
to the attention of no fewer than four 
courts. It all grew out of a domestic 
quarrel. Oscar Green did not want his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Martha Hebble- 
thwaite, to visit him and his wife at their 
home. He gave the mother-in-law notice 
to that effect. But Mrs. Hebblethwaite 
went just the same. The son-in-law met 
her at the door and refused to allow her 
to enter. Mrs. Hebblethwaite caused the 
arrest of Green. He was found guilty in 
probate court and fined $10 and costs for 
assault and battery. Common pleas court 
affirmed the finding, but circuit court re- 
versed the action on the ground that 
Green was the ‘‘boss’’ of his ‘‘castle.”’ 
The prosecutor carried the case to the su- 
preme court, and now the supreme court 
says that the circuit court is right. 

The old common law principle that a 
family can have but one head, and that 
one the husband, is pretty thoroughly 
outgrown in practice in republican Amer- 
ica. Inthe family, as elsewhere, it has 
been found that “two heads are better 
than one,’’ At the same time it seems 
reasonable that husband and wife should, 
if possible, live together, not apart. It 
also seems reasonable that the husband, 
being under legal and moral obligation to 
earn money for the support of his wife 
and children and himself, should have a 
a right to choose his place of abode. It 
also seems reasonable that to this abode 
either husband or wife should have a 
right to forbid admission to unwelcome 
or undesirable visitors. In the case 
named above, nothing is said as to the 
wishes of the wife. If she desired to re- 
ceive visits from her mother, the action 
of the husband in forbidding the mother’s 
access could only be justified by extreme 
provocation, and if exercised wrongfully, 
a joint residence would very likely be- 
come unbearable to the wife, and she 
should be entitled to a legal separation 
with alimony. If it had been the wife 
who had ejected her husband’s mother, 
against his wishes, the decision of the 
judge might have been different. 

However that may be, one thing is cer- 
tain—husband and wife should have equal 
rights in the home, which should be 
cheerfully recognized and accorded by 
both the married partners to each other. 

Yet there are cases where it may be the 
duty of a wife to assert her right to a 
voice in the choice of a residence. Such 
a duty existed nearly a hundred years ago, 
in the case of my wife’s mother. Her 
husband, Lucy Stone’s father, was a pros- 
perous tanner in North Brookfield. The 
tannery was surrounded by dissolute and 
intemperate neighbors, whose influence on 
Mrs. Stone’s young sons was distinctly 
bad. Lucy’s mother, Hannah Matthews 
Stone, was one of the gentlest and most 
submissive of wives. But she made up her 
mind that no mere business considerations 
justified the exposure of her children to 
evil influences, and she urged her hus- 
band to removal with such resolution and 
persistency that he yielded, sold out his 
tannery, and bought the farm on which 
Lucy was born and spent most of the first 
25 years of her life. There four daughters 
and three sons grew up to worthy matu- 
rity, although the family was far less pros- 
perous in a pecuniary point of view than 
they would have been at the tannery. 

In a true marriage neither party will 
try to coerce the other, and husband and 
wife will regard each other as equals. 
H. B. B. 


| 
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WHY THE DIFFERENCE? 


“It makes all the difference in the world 


whether an offender is a woman or a 


man,’’ says the Brooklyn Eagle of June 4. 
“A few days ago a man who had killed 
the seducer of his wife was triumphantly 
acquitted in one town in this State, while 
in another town a woman who had killed 
her husband’s mistress was sent to prison 
for life. In the latter case the prisoner 


| was a middle aged, bard-working woman, 
|} and the husband a worthless loafer, who 


sat about the house allowing his wife to 
support him. He brought a girl to his 
home, which, by the way, was not his 
own property, but his wife's, and insisted 
on keeping her there, defying his wife to 
eject her. Goaded to frenzy by his con- 
temptuous and contemptible conduct, the 
woman slew ber rival. The loafer who 
caused the tragedy was not arrested, and 
the prosecuting lawyers cleverly kept out 
all evidence that would have shown the 
motive for the crime, 

‘This killing of one woman by another 
was not a whit more reprehensible than 
was the killing of one man by another. 
The provocation was the same, or, rather, 
it was worse in the woman's case, because 
both persons who were party to it lived on 
the bounty of the prisoner, The man who 
killed the other man did so in cold blood, 
yet he was released, while the woman 
who killed the other woman did so in pas- 
sion, and her act was accounted murder 
in the first degree. These legal vagaries 
indicate that whatever may be the letter 
of the law, its enforcement is subject to 
sentiment, and that the common feeling 
is that greater tolerance, patience, gentle- 
ness and a more forgiving spirit is ex- 
pected of women than of men. Women 
live up to that expectation, as a rule, and 
do not need mandatory examples to keep 
them from swerving from the right. It 
would seem to be otherwise with men, 
yet it is men who obtain the sympathy of 
juries in cases of this kind, and women 
who are subject to their severities.”’ 

The Eagle fails to name the most potent 
cause of the legal injustice so often in- 
flicted on women. It results from the 
exclusion of women from the jury and the 
bench. Had a single woman been ou the 
jury no such verdict would have been 
possible. The judge who presided and 
the jury that convicted were all men. 
Contrary to the express provision of the 
constitution, no woman is ever tried by a 
“jury of her peers.’’ Women and Fili- 
pinos are in this respect on a common 
footing of legal and political inferiority. 

H. B. B. 
es 
JANE ADDAMS, LL.D. 

The University of Wisconsin, which is, 
this week celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, has selected Miss Jane Addams of 
Chicago for the honorary degree of LL. D. 
This is the first offer of such a distinction 
that has come to Miss Addams. It is the 
first time that the University of Wiscon- 
sin has offered such an honor to any but 
practising lawyers. 

The Brooklyn Eagle congratulates the 
University upon its discrimination in its 
deviation from established usage, and 
says: 

‘*Miss Addams did not invent, but she 
at least developed a new field of sociology, 
and has thrown more light upon the prob- 
lem of securing good government for 
cities than any half dozen statesmen. She 
has lent the force of her personality and 
example to the removal of sentimentality 
from philanthropy and the substitution 
of common sense fur it. The whole line 
of settlement work in American cities is 
new, and Hull House is the most widely 
known settlement in this country. It is 
known not only for its success in spread- 
ing civilization in its own district in Chi- 
cago, but for the unfailing common sense, 
flavored with a healthful sense of humor, 
with which Miss Addams has described 
the experiences of herself and her associ- 
ates there for the guidanze of enthusiasts 
who thought they wished to imitate the 
example of Hull House without knowing 
clearly what that example was. 

“The first step in the solution of any 
problem is to know exactly what your 
problem is, and Miss Addams has done 
more to make the country familiar with 
the psychology of the slums, and to ex- 
plain the reasonableness of the depend- 
ence of the slum upon the district leader, 
than any other observer. Whereas half 
a dozen years ago the tendency in cities 
was running strongly toward the building 
up and strengthening of the lines of class 
distinction between the rich and the poor, 
and misunderstanding was increased by 
the attempt of the rich to administer 
charity with tongs, the tendency to-day is 
toward a better knowledge of each class 
by the other, and toward the alleviation 
of the hard conditions of poverty through 
personal helpfulness, For that change of 
front the settlements are responsible. It 
is a change which should be honored, and 
among settlement workers Miss Addams 
is easily first, because she supplies ideas 





and ideals not merely for her own settle- 
ment, but for the alleviation of condi- 
tions in other cities.”’ 


-+eoe — -——— 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A high tribute to the efficiency and in- 
tegrity of clubwomen was paid by Dr. 
Ernest J. Lederle of New York, in his ad- 
dress at the biennial meeting. ‘The 
Value to Working Women of Codéperation 
of Clubs with Municipa) Officers’’ was the 
subject, and Dr. Lederle said that most of 
the good accomplished in improving the 
condition of the working girl has been 
made possible only by the indefatigable 
efforts of public-spirited women, who 
have labored in her bebalf for years 
against discouraging odds. ‘We look to 
women for aid in carrying out certain re- 
forms. Men are usually tied down to pri- 
vate business interests, and can find little 
or no time, or have no inclination to en- 
gage in public work. Men often abstain 
from participation in public affairs from 
purely selfish motives, or from reasons of 
personal interest. Again, the interference 
of men with public officers is too often 
for the purpose of influencing their ac- 
tions improperly, but during fifteen years 
of official life, I am glad to say that no 
woman ever asked me to use the influence 
of my position for the furtherance of any 
but good objects. Men do not hesitate to 
make the most improper requests or even 
demands on account of claims of friend- 
ship, intimate or remote, club associa- 
tions, or political threats or promises, 
even going so far as to offer certain valu- 
able considerations to induce official ac- 
tion, or inaction. I have never known of 
a woman doing any of those thiugs.’’ Dr. 
Lederle described the efficient work in 
New York of the Woman’s Municipal 
League, the Consumers’ League, and the 
Nurses’ Settlement, and urged the club 
members to interest themselves in work 
along similar lines. Municipal sanitation 
was recommended as the most profitable 
field fur women’s endeavors. Cleaver 
streets, better housing, education of the 
people to avoid the dangers of diseases, 
especially consumption, and agitation for 
a better enforcement of the civil service 
were reforms for women to interest them. 
selves in. They could bring them to pass 
where men fail in doing so. 





At the St. Louis Biennial Mrs. Robert 
Miller, president of the Woman’s Club of 
Ponce, and also of the Porto Rican Benev- 
olent Society, tuld of the effective work 
done in Ponce for several classes of Porto 
Ricans. The work was begun after the 
cyclone of 1898, when an organization of 
women was formed for the purpose of 
assisting in the disbursement of supplies 
sent from the United States to the impov- 
erished natives. A permanent benevolent 
society grew out of the temporary com- 
mittee, and one of the first objects of the 
society became the suppression of mendi- 
cancy. Previously begging had been a 
fairly respectable means of livelihood, li- 
censes being issued enabling beggars to 
ply their trade on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. An exchange where the beautiful 
needlework of the native women could be 
sold to tourists and others was part of the 
work of uplifting the poor, and through it 
a large number of women were made self- 
supporting. There also are sold native 
pottery, bead work, musical instruments, 
and curios made by the poor, and a con- 
siderable yearly revenue is realized. An 
industrial school established by the soci- 
ety educates boys and girls to useful occu- 
pations. After the needier classes were 
helped in these ways, the society interest- 
ed itself in the work of improving the 
women of the upper classes. The Wo- 
man’s Club of Ponce was formed, witha 
membership of 150, many of the members 
being high-cultured Porto Rican women, 
educated in the United States and Europe, 
The old customs of the half-Spanish soci- 
ety of the island had prevented them from 
taking an active part in public affairs, but 
with the coming of the American women 
were introduced new ideas, to which the 
more progressive Porto Ricans take very 
kindly. The club is rapidly becoming a 
power in Ponce. 





ee 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ IN EUROPE. 


According to the Cologne Gazette, the 
Prussian universities have followed the 
example of the University of Jena in ad- 
mitting women to the examination ‘‘pro 
facultate docendi” which would open to 
them the field of higher teaching in the 
State. 





A new college for girls (Realgymna- 
sium), offering a six years’ course after 
graduation from the high school, has 
been opened at Bonn, and another at Bres- 
lau. 


The first woman student of thevlogy 
was regularly matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg this semester. 


The University of Ziirich has conferred 





doctors’ degrees on four Swiss and 61 
foreign women. 


Dr. Ella Mensch of Darmstadt, has been 
awarded the silver medal for art and sci- 
ence by the Grand Duke of Hesse. She 
was one of the first women students at 
Zirich, and is well-known among German 
literary women. 


At the University of Bonn four nuns 
have been inscribed as hearers in philoso- 
phy. They intend to acquire a Ph.D. 
Also at Innsbruck four Ursuline sisters 
are attending the philosophical lectures at 
the University. 





BUSINESS METHODS IN HOUSEHOLD 
SERVICE. 


“I believe that a bulletin board would 
come nearer to solving the servant prob- 
lem than any one wouid think from just 
looking at it.” 

Dr. William H. Tolman, director of the 
American Institute of Social Service, 
thoughtfully swung the leaves of the bul- 
letin board to and fro. They were big, 
black leaves, each a little blackboard in 
itself, inclosed ina stout oaken case which 
stood up against the wall and opened like 
a book. 

‘I visited at the country home of a 
wealthy manufacturer not long ago,’ he 
continued, ‘‘and he bad a bulletin board 
like tbis hung up ina place where it was 
accessible to all the servants. On the 
first page he had an index in yellow chalk. 
There was a list of the servants—em- 
ployees he called them—and after the 
name of each wasanumber. Turning to 
the page of this number, the employee 
found his duties written plainly there, to- 
gether with his time off and the person to 
whom he was responsible. The standing 
duties, those that were permanently his, 
were in yellow chalk. If special duties 
were put on from day to day, they were in 
chalk of a different color. 

“It was the business of every empl oyee 
in that house to look at his page on the 
bulletin board every morning, and see 
what was expected of him. Then there 
was no chance of misunderstanding or 
dispute over a verbal order, and no ex- 
cuse that the order was forgotten. 

‘‘The heads of departments were re- 
sponsible to the employer, their sub- 
ordinates were responsible tothem. The 
heads were the housekeeper, the superin- 
tendent of grounds, and, in a modified de 
gree, the butler, This manufacturer was a 
bachelor, and had al ways lived in handsome 
but comparatively small bachelor apart- 
ments in an inland city. When he set up 
this country house, his married sister, 
who was at the head of a big establish- 
ment of her own, offered to have an over- 
sight of it. He laughed and said, ‘I guess 
if I can manage a factory with 4,000 em- 
ployees I can manage this house, with fif 
teen or twenty.’ 

‘*However, he found there was difficulty 
in placing a residence on exactly the same 
basis as a business enterprise. His idea 
was that he would make one person re- 
sponsible for everything outside, and one 
for everything inside. He found, after 
considerable search, a man competent to 
act as superintendent of the grounds, with 
charge also of the stables. He was not, 
strictly speaking, either a gardener or a 
stableman himself, but he had a business 
head, understood what his employer 
wanted and how to get it for him. He 
hired and discharged all outside men, and 
never bothered his employer with any 
matter of detail. 

‘Inside he wanted to turn everything 
over to a housekeeper in the same way. 
But the primary end in having a cook 
and butler is to have meals cooked and 
served as you like them, After he got a 
cook who cooked meals that suited him, 
and a butler who served them to suit him, 
he wanted them let alone, as far as possi 
ble. Nevertheless his business training 
impelled him to think that there should 
be one head in the house. Finally he 
made the housekeeper responsible for the 
cleanliness and order of the whole house, 
for the purchasing of all supplies and the 
keeping of all the household accounts. In 
so far as these things were concerned, the 
cook and butler were responsible to the 
housekeeper, and were informed that her 
reports would be accepted. She was to 
consult with the employer before dis- 
charging a cook or butler, but over all 
other house servants she was to have en- 
tire authority. 

‘Now, my manufacturing friend ran 
his house admirably on this plan, al- 
though, naturally, he had never made a 
bed or cooked a meal in his life. Which 
seems to dispose of the idea that the mis- * 
tress must know how to do everything 
herself before she can get it well done, 
In fact, why should a woman have to 
know how to cook a meal in order to get 
it cooked, any more than how to make a 
dress in order to getit made? A person 
may know when a thing is right without 
knowing howto doit. Otherwise, no one 
who was not a trained singer would enjoy 





an opera. He ran his house on business 


———— 
methods. When he had an order to com. 
municate, he wrote it on the bulletin 
board, on the page belonging to the head of 
the department under whose jurisdiction 
itcame. That head transmitted it to his 
subordinate. Also, on a spare leaf was 
written the law of the State governing 
the relations of domestic employees and 
employers, plainty stating what was re. 
quired of both. 

“Of course, thie man had plenty of 
mouey. He paid his housekeeper $75 g 
month, besides her expenses. Living ag 
he did, and paying the wages he did, he 
could command the best service at aj] 
times. But I think business methods jp. 
troduced into domestic service would do 
a lot to remove it from its present chaotic 
state, Of course, the vast majority of 
women who keep servants keep only one, 
If, in hiring that ove maid, the mistress 
would have a bulletin board, and write on 
it the duties expected of the maid, the 
hours of labor, the time off; if she would 
have a definite understanding what the 
maid was to do, and leave it there tu stare 
both employer and employee in the face 
in case they did not live up to their agree. 
ment, she would introduce a business ele. 
ment into domestic service. In all other 
forms of labor the employee has tixed 
hours and definite duties, In domestic 
service she seldom knows what she is go- 
ing to be called upon to do. Generally 
speaking, the maid in the family that 
keeps but one, bas all she can do to at- 
tend to her regular duties. If any mem- 
ber of the family makes extra trouble, he 
or she should do the extra work entailed, 

‘Of course, the great drawback is that 
the hardest work usuaily gets the poorest 
pay, because in families of limited means 
these two things generally come together, 
In such cases, in order to retain the de- 
sirable servants, and keep the domestic 
machine running smoothly, I don’t see 
any resort for the employer except to 
give the girl regular hours, regular time 
off, with as many privileges and as little 
unexpected work as possible.’’—JN, Y. 
Tribune. 
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WOMEN IN THECALIFORNIA CONFERENCE. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., MAy 31, 1904. 
£ditors Woman's Journat: 

Ia the General Conference of the Metbh- 
odist Church, which has just closed its 
sessions in this city, there were twenty- 
five women delegates, representing not 
only the United States, but other parts of 
the world. One was the widow of the 
venerable Bishop Parker, from India; an- 
other, a missionary, came from Chili; 
still another was described as cashier and 
partner of a firm in a Kansas town: and 
there was one colored woman delegate, 
teacher of Greek, I believe, in a Southern 
college. 

Mrs. Florence D. Richards was delegate 
from the Central Ohio Conference, and is 
a National W. C. T. U. lecturer. She 
said, when introduced to the conference: 

“This is the way I long have sought, 

And mourned because [ found it not!” 
which brought forth applause. 

She spoke when the amusement ques- 
tion was under consideration, as did also 
Mrs. Bella Bodkin, of this city, a delegate 
to the conference from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference. She is a very bright, 
capable, and attractive graduate of De 
Pauw University, secretary for eighteen 


years of the Woman’s Home Missionary. 


Society. 

Mrs. Medora D. Mickell, of Beatrice, 
Neb., lay delegate of that conference and 
fraternal delegate of the W. C. T. U., was 
the first woman to make a set speech. 
The Times said she was easily heard in 
the great hall, where were seated nearly 
six hnnodred delegatesand several thousand 


spectators. This was more than could be 
said of all the men, for there were some- 
times vociferous cries of ‘‘louder,”’ **loud- 
er!”’ 


Mrs. Mickell introduced a resolution on 
law-enforcement, and spoke on the reso- 
lution. She moved its adoption, and the 
motion prevailed. 

Mrs. Lucy Ryder Meyer, head of the 
Deaconesses’ Training School in Chicago, 
and the real mother of the deaconess’ 
movement in the United States, spoke on 
the formation of a committee to bring 
about united action in the various branch- 
es of this work. 

Mrs. Anne F. Strickland, the colored 
delegate, presented and supported in @ 
forceful speech, a resolution asking for 4 
colored bishop. 

Altogether, things worked admirably, 
as every one must have known they would, 
and none of the dire catastrophes pre- 
dicted by the opponents of the seating of 
women as delegates occurred, One wo- 
man, when desiring to present some mat- 
ter, was told by the bishop that she must 
wait a few minutes and responded that 
as they had waited twelve years they 
could wait alittle longer. Women were 
on the committees into which the great 
body was divided, and took part in the 
work there. 

The decorations were of callas the first 
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day, and ten thousand blossoms were 

used. After that they were changed each 

day, one being carnations, another all of 

pougainvillea, and soon. Carnations and 

oranges were furnished free t> the dele- 

gates every day. EMMA HARRIMAN, 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION CON- 

FERENCE. 


The program of the annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Portland, Me,, (June 15-22, 
inclusive), is published. All meetings 
will be held in the city hall. At the open- 
ing session addresses of welcome will be 
made by Mayor Baxter of Portland and 
ex-Gov. Chamberlain, and the annual ad- 
dress of the president of the conference, 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Boston. 

The next day, Thursday, the 16th, ad- 
dresses will be made by Superintendent 
Chapin of the Lyman school at Westboro, 
on work with white children; by William 
E. Benson, superintendent of Kowaliga 
Institute, Kowaliga, Ala., on work with 
colored children; and by W. A. Jones, 
commissioner of Indian affairs, on 
work among Indian children; while 
Mrs. Florence Kelley will discuss child 
labor. In the afternoon the treatment of 
criminals will be one topic; and the mu- 
nicipal regulation of newsboys, summer 
outings, State care of indigent, deformed 
and crippled children, and compulsory 
education will be treated respectively by 
Myron E. Adams, of Buffalo, Ernest P. 
Bicknell, of Chicago, general superintend- 
ent of the Chicago bureau of charities, 
Dr. Arthur Gillette, surgeon of the Minne- 
gota hospital for crippled and deformed 
children at St. Paul, and State Superin- 
tendent Fassett A. Cotton. 

The subject of defectives will be consid- 
ered Friday morning; in the afternoon, 
“Needy Families in their Homes;’’ a paper 
will be read by W. I. Nichols, general- 
secretary of the Brooklyn borough bureau 
of charities on ‘“‘The Ethical Value of In- 
dustrial Agencies,’’ In the evening Z. R. 
Brockway, the great prison reformer and 
administrator, will give an address on 
criminals. An interesting discussion of 
neighborhood improvements will follow 
the report of the committee of which 
Miss Jane E. Addams, of Hull House, is 
chairman. 

On Saturday, 18th, ‘‘workingmen’s in- 
surance’’ and industrial schools will occu- 
py the forenoon; among the papers will 
be one by Mrs. F, F. Morse, superintend- 
ent of the Lancaster Industrial School for 
Girls. 

The conference sermon, Sunday, will be 
by Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers. 

The subject of Monday morning’s gen- 
eral session will be State supervision and 
administration, and one section meeting 
in the afternoon will relate to the insane 
and the feeble-minded, while another will 
consider the minor wards of the State, 
The work of Massachusetts will be re- 
viewed by Miss Bertha Jacobs, deputy 
superintendent of the board of State 
charities at Boston. In the evening, ata 
general session, ‘“‘public dependents’’ is 
the theme, and papers will be read by 
Miss Francis G. Curtis, of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Charities and Homer Folks 
of New York City. 

Joseph Lee, of Boston, will speak Tues- 
day morning on ‘Playgrounds as a part 
of the Public School System.’’ 





IN MEMORIAM. 


FREDRICK W. G. MAY, 

An old and highly esteemed citizen of 
Dorchester, has passed away. He was the 
youngest brother of Abby W. May, who 
was one of the most eminent of the early 
workers for anti-slavery and equal suf- 
frage, and the first woman ever elected on 
the Boston School Board. His wife was a 
stanch friend and co-worker of Lucy 
Stone, for many years the president of the 
Dorchester Woman Suffrage League, and 
a liberal contributor to the funds of the 
State Association. His eldest brother, 
Samuel May, as secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, arranged 
Lucy Stone’s early lectures between the 
years 1847 and 1850, and often took part 
inthem with her. Another brother, Mr. 
John J. May, was also eminent for his 
public spirit and personal worth. This 
cultured, energetic, high-minded family 
will be widely missed, and the departure of 
Mr. F. W. G. May marks a rapid transition 
to conditions far removed from the old 
New Engiand which was so worthily pre- 
eminent. 





———_o_— 


MRS. CLEMENS. 

The death in Italy of the wife of ‘‘Mark 
Twain” is calling forth touching tributes 
to the character of the noble and gracious 
Woman, and of the author himself. The 
Boston Herald justly remarks that the 
cabled report of his protracted silent 
kneeling by the bedside of his lifeless 
dear one is a touching picture of devotion, 
and reveals a character which is not un- 
likely to make him more widely remem- 
bered when its nobility comes to be suita- 





bly rewarded, as it is sure to be, than al! 
the achievements of his literary genius. 
The world thinks of him now as one of 
the foremost bumorists and satirists that 
has written in the English language, and 
hardly knows that in him the most 
knightly loyalty to truth and honor bas 
been conspicuous to those who sbared his 
friendship or knew the secrets of his life. 
He has written books that the world will 
not soon let perish from its regard. But 
his soul is braver and sweeter than his 
books, admirable in its fidelity to lofty 
standards and adapted to be an example 
to all who aspire to the guerdon of blame- 
less integrity. 





NEW YORE CITY LETTER. 


New York, May 24, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There recently took place in this city 
an event that will be memorable in the 
annals of young women students. This 
was the first intercollegiate debate that 
has ever occurred here, It took place be- 
tween Barnard College and the New York 
Normal College. On this occasion the 
Barnard girls visited the Normal girls, and 
the meeting was held in the large audito- 
rium of the Normal College. It was a 
lovely spring day, and some time before 
the hour for the opening of the exercises, 
the room was crowded with the frieods of 
the students, while the representatives of 
the colleges occupied the two galleries, 
the blue and white of Columbia adorning 
one side, while the yellow of Normal dec- 
orated every part of the building, as well 
as the balcony devoted especially to the 
use of the undergraduates from that insti- 
tution. There was quite a long wait be- 
fore the exercises, owing to no fault on 
the part of the girls, but to the delay in 
the arrival of the judges, 

This interval was filled by the cries and 
songs of the students. The young voices 
rang out in many a college chant and rol- 
licking verse, but the most interesting 
shouts were the college cheers, which were 
given with much entbusiasm. ‘'Here we 
are! Here we are! Barnard! Barnard! 
Barnard!’’ cried the girls in chorus from 
one balcony. To this tbe other balcony 
replied with a similar refrain, ending with 
**Normal! Normal! Normal!’’ Then each 
college elaborately spelled its name with 
many cheers, and finally the colleges 
cheered each other in gallant fashion. 

At last the officials appeared, to receive 
a greeting of hearty applause. They were 
Hon, Clarence D. Ashley, Hon. James T. 
Shotwell and Hon. Nicholas J, Barrett. 
They were accompanied by Miss Gill, the 
President of Barnard, and Dr. Hunter, 
President of Normal. 

The meeting was presided over by Miss 
Ella M. Sully, President of the Alpha 
Beta Gamma Society of Normal. The 
subject was, ‘‘Resolved, That the Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s fiscal system would 
benefit Engiand.’’ The affirmative was 
defended by Miss Jessie L, Fraser and Miss 
Margaret Burke of Normal, and the nega- 
tive by Miss Florence E, Hubbard and Miss 
Charlotte E, Morgan of Barnard. These 
four young women handled the profound 
question with ability, showing that much 
research had been given to it. Both sides 
were so clever that the judges were long 
in deciding, but finally came in to report 
that the first prize should go to Miss 
Frazer of Normal and the second to Miss 
Hubbard of Barnard. Each college in 
turn cheered the victory of the other, and 
there was a general mingling of the stu- 
dents after the break-up. 

Sitting there quietly 1 could but recall 
with keenest satisfaction the progress 
which had been made since I was a stu 
dent. Not in any college; no! that wasa 
thought too shocking to be tolerated by 
my kind family; but | was permitted to 
take the Yale course at home with atutor, 
and to attend the lectures. This gave me 
no diploma to treasure with pride, al- 
though I do venture to claim Yale as my 
Alma Mater. To have suggested a public 
speech by a feminine student at that time 
would have been met with sternest disap- 
proval; even my first small venture intwu 
literature by a story in Harper’s Weekly 
was looked upon as a somewhat dangei- 
ous departure, ‘‘A woman’s name should 
never appear in print but twice,’’ was a 
favorite dictum then, ‘‘once when she is 
married and once when,she dies,’’ A goud 
many of us have gone far afield from that 
stern decree, and these bright heroines of 
the recent debate will be none the worse 
for the friendly compliments they re- 
ceived, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

100 Lexington Avenue. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., sailed 
for Naples, May 31, by the steamship 
“Prinz Oskar,’’ of the Hamburg-Ameti- 
can line. She will make an extended tour 
of the continent, spend a month in Great 
Britain, and return, in time for the lec- 
ture season, about October 1. 

The first bronze memorial tablet in Des 
Moines, Ia., was dedicated recently at the 


| home for the aged, in memory of Mrs. 


Martha C, Callanau, who. during her life- 
time, was a leader in the work of the in- 
stitution. The memorial is a beautiful 
piece of work. A carved wreath of lilies, 
violets and wild roses surrounds the sim 
ple inscription, which tells the story ofa 
beautiful life. The tablet is mounted on 
ap oak panel and placed in the hallway of 
the home. 


Miss Mary Anthony has again paid 
her city taxes under protest. In a letter 
to City Treasurer Otis, she says:— ** Once 
more all women politically classed with 
minors, criminals, lunatics and idiots, are 
compelled to contribute to the support of 
@ government which denies them any 
voice in the contro! of affairs, and once 
more I pay my taxes under protest. 
Please so record it.”’ 


Hotels for women only are increasing in 
number in New York. Two that will be 
opened in the early fall will be managed 
by Mrs. Marietta H. Gibson, widow of 
United States Senator Gibson of Maryland. 
They will be known as the Radcliffe and 
the Pocahontas, occupying two six-story 
apartment houses, on Ninety - second 
Street. They will be for the exclusive 
use of women atid will cater to the tastes 
of the luxurions, 


Geraldine Farrar, the young Amer- 
ican singer who was recently brought into 
notoriety by the publication in a radical 
Berlin newspaper of an account of the 
friendship of the German crown prince 
for her, which was afterwards acknowl- 
edged as false, has been honored by King 
Oscar of Sweden by the bestowal of the 
medal of literature and art. The medal 
was conferred on Miss Farrar in recogni- 
tion of ber performances in-Stuckholm, 





VACATIONS IN VERMONT. 
DESIRABLE REST AND PLEASURE RE- 
SORTS IN GREEN HILLS. 


Wise men never miss the annual eum- 
mer outing; they go to Vermont with 
their families. and come home rested, in- 
vigorated, and better men for so doing. 

“Summer homes among the Green 
Hills’’ tells of 100 delightful summer re- 
sorts in Vermont villages, among tbe 
mountains and on the shores and islands 
of Lake Champlain, One of them might 
suit you. Write to T H. H-nley, N. E. 
R. A., Central Vermont Railway. 360 
Washington St., Buston, enclosing six 
cept stamp, and get copy of the band- 
somely illustrated book. It will open 
your eyes to the charms of Vermont in 
the goud old summer time. 














Men's PANAMA Ladies’ Straw 


HATS 


Cleansed, Dyed and Remade into 
the Newest Fashionable Shapes 


Hodges ‘Bleachery 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
37 and 41 Temple Place 
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Remington 







Remington 
Typewriter 
Lasts. 


Therefore 
Remington 
Supremacy 
Lasts. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Salesrooms, 
$1 Franklin Street. 















Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 
Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily Peuple. Cloth. 

PRICE, 81.00. 

Every phase of the woman question exhaust 

ively treated. 
NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CoO., 
2—6 New Reade *t., New York. 





Kindly mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Card Engraving 


At Short Notice and Lowest Rates 











Wedding Invitations, Annouscements 
Reception and At Home Cards 


Faultlessly Executed on Crane’s Best Stock. Careful attention 
to smallest details. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Send for Estimates 
and Samples 





Cold Storage for Furs 
Why not have your Furs 
Stored and Insured # # 








We store them for the summer and insure them against dam- 
age by moths, fire or theft, clean and return them to you in good 


order. Remodelled if you like at small expense, according to the 
latest fashions. Garments called for on request. Drop us a 
postal, 





R. H. WHITE CO. 


FOR FARM NEAR BOSTON. 














WILL EXCHANGE 


To Real Estate Agents 


OR INVESTORS. 


FIVE VALUABLE ESTATES 
For Sale at Cash Value or will Exchange for 
Unencumbered Farming Property. 





1—29 Alaska Street, Roxbury, pear Blue Hill Avenue. 
Excellent house in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood, formerly rented for $45 a 
month, $500 cash and small monthly payments. Posses- 




















sion in 30 days, Assessed for $5400. I willsellitfor. . $5400 
Less mortgage, 3 years, 5 per cent 3750 
Equity #1650 
2—199 Neponset Ave., Dorchester. House 10 rooms, 
all modern conveniences, lot 41 x 100, possession given in 
30 days, fairly worth $6000. I will sell it for . $5500 
Less mortgage, 5 per cent. 3500 
Equity $2000 
3—4 Blackwell Street, Dorchester, House % rooms, al! 
modern conveniences, lot 50 x 80 feet. Price . $5000 
Less mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent. 3000 
Possession in 30 days. Equity $2000 
4—6 Blackwell Street, Dorchester. House 10 rooms, 
all modern conveniences, lot 50 x 80 feet. Price . $5000 
Less mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent, 3000 
Possession in 30 days. Equity $2000 





5—96 and 98 Billings Street, Atlantic. Twelve min- 
utes from Terminal Station, Boston. Two-apartment house, 
each flat 6 rooms and bath, each-rented to a responsible 
Will sell for . $5500 





tenant. Possession in 30 days. 
Less mortgage, 5 per cent. 3500 
Equity $2000 





Address OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 








Belts, Veilings and 


+ tee display of Gloves, 
Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 
occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


MISS 


shown at 


pieces of adornment 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 


other 
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IN THE SHADOWS. 

BY RICHARD BURTON. 

As the shadows filled the room with peace, 
We spoke of our absent friends ; 

How some were dead and s.me were sped 
‘Lo the far-away earth ends. 


And by some magic of yearning hearts, 
The lost seemed warm and near; 

Yea, loved so much we could almost touch 
Their bands and feel them here. 


And when the lamps were lit, and speech 
Waxed merrier, yet the place 

Felt strangely bare, and each one there 
Missed some beloved face. 





TILL WE MEET AGAIN. 





BY CAROLINE DUER. 





Although my feet may never walk your 
ways, 
No other eyes will follow you so far; 
No voice rise readier to ring your praise, 
Till the swift coming of those future days 
When the world knows you for the man 
you are. 


You must go on and I must stay behind. 
We may not fare together, you and I. 
But, though the path to Fame be steep and 
blind, 
Walk, strong and steadfastly, before man- 
kind, 
Because my heart must follow till you die. 


Steadfast and strongly, scorning mean suc- 
cess. 
Lenient to others—to yourself severe. 
If you must fail, fail not in nobleness 
God knows all other failure I could bless 
That sent you back to find your welcome 
here. —Scribner's Magazine. 
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THE SLEEPY SONG. 
BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 
As soon as the fire burns red and low, 
And the house up-stairs is still, 
She sings me a queer little sleepy song, 
Of sheep that go over the hill. 


The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white: 

They foliow their leader nose to tail, 
For they must be home by night. 


And one slips over and one comes next, 
And one runs after behind, 

The gray one s nose at the white one’s tail, 
The top of the hill they find. 


And when they get to the top of the hill 
They quietly slip away, 

But one runs over and one comes next; 
Their colors are white and gray. 


And over they go, and over they go, 
And over the top of the hill, 

The good little sheep run thick and fast, 
And the house up-stairs is still. 


And one slips over and one comes next, 
The good little, gray little sheep! 
I watch how the fire burns red and low, 
And she says that I fall asleep. 
—April McClure's. 
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The Helpfulness of Virginia. 


BY CARROLL WATSON RANKIN. 


To each human being there belongs a 
particular adjective; the one that involun- 
tarily leaped to one’s lips at thought of 
Virginia Donaldson was “‘helpful.’”’ Many 
girls of eighteen consider nothing but 
their own pleasure, but Virginia, appar- 
ently, was most thoughtful of others. 
Her own family knew, however, that it 
was only ‘“‘apparently.’’ Old for her years, 
and the youngest pupil graduated from 
the high school two years before, she had 
wished to go to college; but Ralph, the 
oldest young Donaldson, had gone instead, 
and she was somewhat impatiently await- 
ing her turn. Meanwhile, freed from the 
immediate necessity of studying, Virginia 
of course had to have something to oc- 
cupy her time, for she was an extremely 
energetic young person, filled with youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and fond of work for its 
own sake. 

Therefore, when she found Mrs. Breen, 
the clergyman’s wife, struggling with the 
problem of getting overgrown young Ed- 
ward from long into short clothes, she 
offered to relieve the mother of the task. 

“It tires me so,’ Mrs. Breen had said, 
“to run the sewing-machine. Edward is 
simply bulging at every point from all his 
garments, and he’s so cross with his legs 
all tangled up in his long skirts that he 
doesn’t give me any time to sew.”’ 

‘‘Are they cut out?’ asked Virginia, 
pouncing on a basket of white cambric 
pieces. ‘‘All basted, too?’ Then give 
them all to me, tell me what to do, and 
I'll run home and stitch them on mother’s 
machine—I can really stitch quite beauti- 
fully?” 

Next, Virginia’s other neighbor, stout, 
unfashionable Mrs. Doty, was planning to 
do away with the social indebtedness of a 
lifetime by giving a huge reception. Clad 
in a wrapper, she was spreading a rug on 
her big side porch when Virginia spied 
her. 

**Isn’t there something I can do to help 
you?” cried impulsive Virginia, who, on 


her own side of the fence, was gathering 
great bunches of late June roses. ‘‘Don’t 
you want some flowers?”’ 

**For mercy’s sake, no!’ responded Mrs. 
Doty, irritably. -**Every last person that 
raises flowers bas sent me roses, till there’s 
baskets of ’em all over my kitchen floor. 
I fall over one every time I start for the 
pantry. Folks might know I haven't 
time to fool with flowers, nor half enough 
vases to put them in.”’ 

“Then wouldn’t you,” said Virginia, 
overlooking the slight to her first offer, 
“like me to come over and arrauge them 
for you? Ill bring over plenty of vases 
to hold them. I'd love to do it.” 

**Well, I'd love to have you. I suppose 
they’ll have to be taken care of somehow. 
Do anything you like with them, but for 
goodness’ sake keep them from under my 
feet!’’ 

Through Virginia’s industry Mrs. Doty’s 
house, with its massive plush-covered 
chairs, its heavily mottled marble mantels 
and its gorgeous carpets, was speedily 
transformed into a bower of roses. Mrs. 
Doty was frankly delighted. 

‘*Well, well,’’ she exclaimed, bringing 
from the kitchen an aroma of salad dress- 
ing aud celery, ‘if this isn’t pretty! I 
wouldn’t have known the place. Why 
I couldn't have fixed it up like this in a 
thousand years!”’ 

This was only the beginning. When- 
ever there was a gap of any kind, there 
was Virginia ready to fill it. She was as 
versatile as she was willing. Whatever 
she lacked in skill she atoned for in en- 
ergy, and she made surprisingly few mis- 
takes. 

She stayed with infants while their 
mothers went to afternoon parties; she 
catalogued Mrs. Price’s extensive library; 
she even spent hours washing dishes at 
church sociables. Her always cheerfully 
given services were in great demand, she 
gradually gained a reputation for being a 
marvellously helpful and obliging young 
person, and soon all her days were full. 

All this, of course, was delightful; but 
there was another side to the story—the 
Donaldson side, While Virginia was in 
school Mrs, Donaldson had made few de- 
mands on her studious daughter’s time; 
but, with her school-days over, Virginia 
seemed far busier than she had been be- 
fore—not with her own concerns, but 
with those of every one else. The indus- 
trious girl did not have time to sew on her 
own buttons, 

The Donaldsons were not poor. They 
kept oneservant, sometimes two, but these 
were not always competent. There were 
three little children, two half-grown boys 
and an invalid grandmother to be looked 
after, and ail Virginia’s buttons besides, 
and the entire burden fell on Mrs. Donald- 
son’s shoulders. 

She sometimes found the burden pretty 
heavy. There was the day, for instance, 
when fifteen-year-old Philip, with an 
ulcerated tooth, was crosser than the pro- 
verbial bear, and when Mr. Donaldson, in 
bed with quinsy, was hardly more ami- 
able, ee 4 i oa 
Mrs. Donaldson, witb a steaming poul- 
tice in one hand and a bag of crushed ice 
in the other, met Virginia, dressed for 
the street, on the landing of the front 
stairs. é 

*‘O, Virginia,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘must 
you go out soearly? I was just going to 
ask you to fix grandma’s breakfast tray, 
for Hannah has one of her dreadful ‘sick- 
headaches, and this is the fourteenth 
poultice I’ve made since supper-time last 
night.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry,’’ said Virginia, stoop- 
ing gracefully to kiss the crimson spot on 
Mrs. Donaldson’s cheek, *‘but I promised 
Mary Nelson I’d take her music classes 
to-day,—just the smallest pupils, you 
know,—so she could go to her brother’s 
wedding without losing her pay for the 
lessons. I’m ten minutes late now. I’m 
awfully sorry, but —’’ 

“Oh, well, I'll manage somehow,”’ said 
Mrs. Donaldson. ‘‘Mary certainly needs 
her money, and it’s good of you to help 
her.”’ 

Another time Virginia’s father, whose 
eyes were defective, asked her to hunt up 
something for him in the encyclopedia. 
Virginia, having promised to help old 
Mrs. Merryweather hull strawberries for 
her annual jam, had transferred the task 
to little Grace, who hunted up the wrong 
William Smith, to the subsequent embar- 
rassment of Mr. Donaldson. 

But neither these incidents, nor many 
others like them, troubled happy Vir- 
ginia. Always sweet-tempered, and ap. 
parently filled with mild contrition at 
having no time to devote to her own fam- 
ily, she was nevertheless deaf to all Don- 
aldson entreaties, putting them aside 
lightly, gently, but always effectually. 
She was by this time convinced of her 
usefulness to the community. She won- 
dered sometimes how her townspeople 
had managed to exist while waiting for 
her to finish school. 

It was Max Blaisdell who, in a round- 
about fashion, brought Virginia to a dif- 








ferent way of thinking, although Max 





himself never suspected that the Donald- 
sons had any reason to be grateful to him. 

It happened this way. Mrs. Turner, an 
ambitious lady of small means, was giv- 
ing an evening party. Virginia was too 
young tu be invited, but Mrs. Turner had 
eagerly accepted the girl’s offer tu deco- 
rate the great, empty dining-room. 

It was autumn, All the gardens were 
full of pink and white asters, and Mrs. 
Blaisdell, who lived next door to Mrs. 
Turner, and who was indebted to Virginia 
for many favors, had offered the girl the 
use of her automobile for the forenoon. 
Mrs. Blaisdell had intended to run it, but 
when the day came she remembered a for- 
gotten appointment with her dentist, so 
her busband’s yonnger brother, Max, a 
somewhat reckless youth of nineteen, was 
deputed to take her place. Virginia, 
knowing that Max frequently escorted his 
young sister-in-law about town in the 
runabout, felt no misgivings when he ex- 
plained that he was Mrs. Blaisdell’s sub- 
stitute. 

“First of all,’’ said Virginia, seating 
herself beside Max, ‘‘we’ll have to go all 
over town to borrow jardiniéres and vases. 
This is the loveliest and most delightfully 
sociable place in the world, I believe. 
When anybody entertains, everybody 
else comes to the rescue with everything 
she owns. 

“Why,” she went on enthusiastically, 
“T shouldn’t be afraid to give a party if I 
hadn't anything but a barn and two tea- 
spoons! Your friends just thrust their 
belongings upon you, Stop first at Mrs. 
Brown’s, please. I’m to have all the as- 
ters in the garden; you’ll have to help 
pick them.”’ 

“*I don’t see,’’ said Max, stopping neat- 
ly at the curb, “how this town could pos- 
sibly get along without you.”’ 

“It couldn’t,’”’ said Virginia, more than 
half believing it. ‘But how nicely you 
stopped then—just in the right spot!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Max, with the vanity of 
nineteen, “I always stop in just the right 
spot. I can beat my brother all hollow 
running this automobile. Jack always 
makes her plod along just as our old gray 
nag used to do—afraid of wearing out the 
tires, [ guess. You should see him pot- 
ter round the corners. When I turn one 
I do it in style.’’ 

Virginia did not doubt it. The two 
young people visited various other gar- 
dens for autumn flowers and stopped at 
several houses for dishes to put them in, 
The runabout was a small affair, with 
seating capacity for four persons. The 
front seat was wide and comfortable. 
Max, perched on the extreme edge, occu- 
pied the middle of it. 

Bebind him, at both sides and at his 
feet were pink and white asters, cut with 
long stems, and standing upright in bas- 
kets and large jardiniéres. 

“You look,’ said Virginia, teasingly, 
‘just like a cherub on a valentine. From 
the sidewalk your head is all that shows. 
I sha’n’t be half so picturesque, surround- 
ed by vases and pickle-jars.”’ 

Max responded with a good-natured 
grin, and Virginia climbed in. The back 
seat was merely a narrow shelf, with a 
slender rail as a foot-rest;.but by hooking 
one elbow over the back of the seat, Vir- 
ginia, felt tolerably secure. Beside her 
was a basket filled with jars; her left arm 
was clasped tightly about Mrs. Price’s 
handsomest cut-glass vase. 

“TI love this vase,’’ confided Virginia, 
“Tt’s the only one in town that’s tall 
enough, so it goes to all the parties. I 
should hate to have anything happen to 
it. It costa lot.”’ 

“It’s a beauty,’ said Max. ‘Hold 
tight, now. This street’s slightly down- 
hill all the way, and there’s a sharp turn 
at Cedar Street. Quite a trick to make it, 
but I can doit up brown. There! Isn’t 
this great?’’ ; 

Virginia was not quite sure. Loose 
strands of hair streamed at each side of 
her face, and her hat, forced forward by 
the rush of their progress against the 
wind, rested of the bridge of her nose. 
She had no thought of danger, but she 
could not help wondering how Max, going 
at such speed, was to make the turn at 
Cedar Street. 

As a matter of ‘fact, he did not make it. 

Instead, the lever, clogged with pink and 
white asters, balked at the critical mo- 
ment, and the machine swept on down the 
avenue. It was literaJly down, for the 
avenue dropped for two long blocks 
abruptly down 4 steép hill. 
* Nor was this the-worst. “Difectly’in the 
middle of the road, at the bottom of the 
declivity, stood a bronze statue of the 
town’s patron saint. Virginia’s one hor- 
rified glance over Max’s shoulder showed 
her that the machine was headed directly 
for the statue. 

As they rushed downward over the 
loose stones, jardiniéres, vases and flow- 
ers bounced out, strewing the road be- 
hind them with bits of broken crockery 
and scattered blossoms. Virginia, clutch- 
ing Mrs. Price’s cut-glass vase to her 
bosom, closed her eyes and awaited the 
crash. The machine, giving forth a 








sharp, metallic screech, swerved sudden- 
ly, barely grazed the corner of the stone 
pedestal, crashed through a light picket 
fence at the south side of the -treet, and 
landed upside down, with wheels still 
spinning, ten feet below the street level 
in the lower end of Mr. Black’s hillside 
garden. 

Fortunately this happened to be the 
spot used by Mr. Black’s gardener for the 
storing of all hedge clippings, dead leaves 
and other refuse from the garden. Max 
and Virginia landed on the sloping sides 
of the broad heap, and rolled with dimin- 
ishing speed to the bottom. 

Presently Max sat up, and not quite be- 
lieviog his senses, found himself not only 
alive, but able to walk. Virginia, ap- 
parently, had not fared so well. Her 
eyes were closed, and from a multitude of 
scratches on her face and hands trickled 
tiny rivulets of blood; but the cut-glass 
vase, strangely enough, was still iniact. 
Mr. Black’s man, who bad seen the ma- 
chine take its flying leap over the garden 
wall, arrived, puffing like a second auto- 
mobile, just as trembling Max, horrified 
at Virginia’s plight, was wondering where 
to turn for aid. 

“*Here,’’ said the gardener, taking in 
the situation at a glance, ‘‘you go ahead 
and open the gate, and I'll carry the girl 
across to the hospital,—she’s no heavier, I 
guess, than two sacks of potatoes,—and 
here, take this here bit of crockery.”’ 

Twenty minutes later Virginia opened 
her eyes to find herself in one of the beds 
of the charity hospital, with a doctor and 
a white capped nurse smiling reassuring- 
ly at her. 

“No bones broken,’’ said the doctor. 
“One sprained wrist, one bumped head 
and three dozen scratches of assorted 
sizes—none deep enough to leave scars. 
You landed on your head and one hand in 
a heap of brambles. Feel any pain in any 
other part of your body?”’ 

‘*No-o,” said Virginia, moving her 
limbs cautiously, and finally sitting up in 
bed. ‘No; my face smarts and my head 
feels queer when I wiggle it. Oh, what 
about Max?’’ Eowcled 

“Not even stunned. Now take this 
medicine Miss Knapp has ready for you 
and rest quietly until your mother comes. 
You’re sound asa dollar. If your nerves 
play no tricks you’ll be all right in a day 
or two.”’ 

The girl’s nerves proved the best of 
their kind, for they caused no trouble. 
Mrs. Donaldson, who dreaded scars, in- 
sisted that Virginia should stay where 
she was until the deepest scratch, care- 
fully tended by Miss Knapp, should be 
completely healed. 

After the first day Virginia was allowed 
to have visitors—with an entirely un- 
looked-for result. First all the nurses, in 
their becoming caps, stole in to see her, 
for they all knew the helpful young girl 
by hearsay. Strangely enough, one after 
anotber, without in the least suspecting 
that she was saying the wrong thing, al- 
ways added, after. mentioning Virginia’s 
general helpfulness and commenting on 
the narrowness of her escape, ‘‘How much 
your mother would have missed you!’’ 

At first this made no impression on 
Virginia; it seemed merely a polite phrase. 
But when the doctor, all the nurses, and 
finally the visitors that flocked from town 
later in the week to see her had said the 
same thing, it set the girl to thinking. 

Mrs. Donaldson was not a complaining 
woman. Not one of these outside per- 
sons realized that the girl, so helpful to 
every one else, was of no earthly use to 
the members of her own family circle. 
The constantly reiterated phrase grew 
absolutely unbearable before the week 
was over. 

“Oh, why, why,” groaned Virginia, 
walking restlessly about her little room, 
‘“‘will everybody persist in thinking me 
so fearfully useful at home? Why, if I 
had been killed, those well-meaning peo- 
ple would all have condoled with poor 
mother, and reminded her forty times a 
week that I’ve never found time to do a 
single thing she’s ever asked me to. do,”’ 

**O Miss Donaldson,” said a voice at 
the open door, “I just ran in to bring you 
some carnations, and to say how glad I 
am that you escaped so well. We couldn’t 
have spared you!. How much your 
mother—”’ 

‘I’m glad to see you,’’ interrupted Vir- 
ginia, a guilty crimson flooding her cheeks. 
‘*What lovely flowers! I'll put them into 
my best vase. Yes, it’s mine now, for 
Mrs. Price said that after I had saved it at 
the risk of my life she thought it should 
belong to me.”’ 

‘I’m so glad you’re so well!’’ said the 
visitor, not to be switched from her em- 
barrassing subject. ‘‘Your poor mother 
would have missed you so terribly if—’’ 

‘**I love carnations,’’ said Virginia, 
driven to desperation in her attempt to 
avoid that accusing sentence, ‘‘ don’t 
you?”’ 

‘Yes, dearly. 
moth—”’ 

“Here she is now!’’ cried Virginia. 


As I was saying, your 





“I’m to go home with her to-night—no, 


not in the automobile, although it's 
mended, but on foot.” 

Half an hour later Virginia paused a 
the top of the bill to look back, with 
shudder, at the statue of the town’s 
patron saint. 

**Mother,” said she, “I hope you've lots 
of things for me to do, for I’ve decided to 
live at home after this for at least half of 
each day.’’—Youth's Companion. 





CO-EDUCATION COME TO STAY. 


The best evidence of the permanence of 
co-education is the prosperity of the insti. 
tutions that have adopted it. A corres. 
pondent writes: ‘‘A small college for most 
of its history, the University of Wisconsin 
is even now a large college more than it ig 
auniversity. Sarpassed somewhat in totaj 
number of students by Michigan, Chicago, 
Northwestern and Minnesota, in number 


of four 8’ b college students 
only the t su it, and that very 
little. others nsiderably below 


it ip thig res pect. professiona! and 
post-graduate five its neighbors 
their preponderance, while Wisconsin hag 
only ada school and that nota large one, 
and while its post-graduate departments 
are becoming stronger all the time. they 
do not enroll a Jarge number of students, 
In another respect Wisconsin looks with 
complacency upon its neighbors. It is in 
its majority a man’s schoo]. While wo. 
men out-number meg to the tune of sev- 
eral hundred at Chi surpass them in 
the academic dagaiingete of Michigan 
and Minnesota, " equal them at 
Northwestern, at sin, every girl 
has a choice of six beaus. This disparity 
is here moralized upon by those who claim 
that thegirls are spoiled by an excess of 
attention, and many of the most attractive 
girls suffer physical breakdown attempt- 
ing to go fe several parties a week, receive 
a caller or #0 every day, and keep up their 
work, 

“Social life finds one expression in the 
inevitable fraternity and sorority. The 
first fraternity, Phi Delta Theta, was ex- 
tablished in 1857 and since then sixteen 
more have appeared, four in the last two 
years. Less than a fifth of the men belong 
to these organizations. The eight soror- 
ities absorbe a somewhat larger proportion 
of the girls, As yet, the handsome fra- 
ternity houses found in most Eastern 
colleges, do not exist here. Phi Kappa 
Psi alone, with a property which cost 
$26,500, has an establishment which would 
not suffer by comparison with the fra, 
ternity houses at Cornell or Wesleyan. 
But the present year will see three new 
houses go up that will cost some twenty 
thousand each on lots that cost ten thou- 
sand more, It is the great cost of real 
estate, one hundred dollars and over a 
foot, that has kept back chapter house 
construction. Madison, though number- 
ing only twenty thousand souls, is very 
congested, shut off by water in every 
direction as it is, and real estate increases 
in price all the time.”’ 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

Inthe June Atlantic Meredith Nicholson 
writes on “Indianapolis the City of 
Homes,’’ showing the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the city, and describing its in- 
dustry, its domesticity, and its perpetual 
attraction for its children. Cuncerning 
the women in that growing inland city he 
says: 

The women of ' Indianapolis have aided 
preatly in fashioning the city into an en- 
lightened community. The wives and 
daughters of the founders were often 
women of cultivation, and much in the 
character of the city to-day is plainly 
traceable to their work and example. Dur- 
ing the civil war they did valiant service 
in caring for the Indiana soldier. The 
Indiana Sanitary Commission was the first 
organization of its kind in the United 
States. The women of [Indianapolis built 
for themselves in 1888 a building—the 
Propyleum—where many clubs meet; and 
they have been the mainstay of the In- 
dianapolis Art Association, which, by 4 
generous and unexpected bequest a few 
years ago, is now able to build a perma- 
nent museum and schoo! on the charming 
site of an old homestead. It is worth re 
mem bering that the first women’s club in 
the+country was organized on Hoosier 
soil—at Robert Owen’s New Harmony—i® 
1858. The Indianapolis Women’s Club is 
thirty years old. 

Among other attractions in this month’s 
Atlantic are installments of John Ruskin’s 
Letters, by Professor Norton, and Col. 
Higginson’s reminiscencea—dealing this 
time with “Butterflies in Poetry,” with 
passages from his own early out-door note 
books and quotations from famous ‘‘but- 
terfly’’ poems. 

The social changes in the West are i0 
nothing more remarkable than in the fast- 
vanishing life of the Indians, and in the 
June Century, which is a ‘‘Western num 
ber,’’ this feature receives special atteD- 
tion. Mr. Borglum’s studies of Dakot@ 
life are the subject of an article entitled 
‘*A Sculptor of the Prairie,’’ with exam 
ples of his work. ‘The Last Protest,” 4 
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story of Montana by Henry Oyen, is writ- 
ten from personal experience of the Crow 
 Iodians, and Hamlin Garland gives two 
short stories of Indian life in Oklahoma. 
Ada Woodruff Anderson, under the title 
“Tbe Problem of Lisbeth,” presents a 
story of the Washington hop-fields de- 
ecriptive of the life of the Siwashes in that 
state, and there is a reproduction in color 
of the painting, “The Sculptor and the 
King,” by George de Forest Brush, whose 
studies of Indian life are well known. 
Other distinctively Western articles are: 
«Attractive Features of the St. Louis Ex- 
position,” by its president, David R. Fran- 
cis; “The Conclusion of the Louisiana 
Parchase Treaty,” two pictures by André 
Castaigne; ‘The Vitality of Mormonism,” 
by Ray Stannard Baker; “‘The Asiatic 
Trade of Our Pacific States,’’ by Harvey 
W. Scott; ‘The Master Plowman of the 
West,” i.e., the gopher, text and pictures 
by Ernest Thompson Seton; “A Curious 
Minnesota Romance,’’ by Archer Butler 
Hulbert of Ohio, giving fully and authori- 
tatively the facts relating to a supposed 
heir to the Servian throne now living in 
Minnesota, 

Timely sketches make up a good share 
of the June St. Nicholas. J. M. Gleeson 
pictures ‘**Bhalu’—The Indian Jungle 
Bear.’ “‘A Leaf from the Past’’ tells of 
the days when the making of a new hat 
was an event. “Fun Among the Red 
Boys’’ was written by the late Julian 
Ralph. Margaret Jackson tells of ‘‘The 
Little Duke of Dorset,’’ whose picture is 
shown. Gerald Winsted describes ‘A 
Pigmy Passenger Train,” and ‘‘A Spar- 
row’s Nest in a Lion’s Mouth”’ is an ac- 
count of an actual incident in New York 
City. Another seasonable sketch is Wil. 
liam Lovell Finley’s ‘‘Rearing a Wren 
Family,’ attractively illustrated from 
photographs of the funny bird babies. 
There is a rich abundance of jolly verse 
and pretty or funny pictures. 





MR. GULESIAN AT THE ARMENIAN 
BANQUET. 


In our report of the Armenian reception 
to Miss Blackwell last week, the address 
of M. H. Gulesian, toastmaster of the 
evening, was received too late for inser- 
tion, In introducing the speakers, he 
said: 

It is fitting that we should commemo- 
rate the tenth anniversary of Miss Black- 
well's jabors among our people. For if 
we should stop to figure the sunshine and 
joy she has brought to many sorrowful 
hearts in the last ten years, the sum total 
would surprise all. Not only by her be- 
nevolence and her kind and pleasant smile 
with a warm hand-shake, but especially 
by her defense of the honor of Armenia 
and Armenians against the slanders of the 
protegees of the Sultan of Turkey and his 
corrupt government. We Armenians can 
never repay her, AlJl we hope to do is to 
show some slight appreciation and token 
of our love. 

My desire and ambition has been to pre- 
serve a portrait, a beautiful portrait like 
this, for posterity of this saintly woman. 
Surely we could not think more of her if 
she had marched at the head of a victori- 
ous 500,000, and captured or destroyed 
the Sultan. We know she would be will- 
ing to do that at any time. Miss Blackwell 
is not a naturalized Armenian, but she 
is born of Americans and reborn of 
Armenia. 

Lately I bave heard it said that Miss 
Blackwell was too easy, and did not look 
at the fuults of the Armenians. I do not 
doubt that at all. Do you know why? 
Because she loves us. Did Christ find 
fault with the people? Certainly not, be- 
cause of His great love for them. 

I want to take this opportunity to say a 
few words here to-night to my country- 
men; to point out what we must do, to go 
ahead, or at least to keep pace with the 
people of other nationalities who are com- 
ing here. We must be masters, not ser- 
vants. If we want to keep our heads 
above water and rise along with the Jew, 
the Italian, the German and other nation- 
alities that come to these shores, we must 
strike out along different lines from those 
we have been following for the last ten 
years. We have done pretty well; but we 
could have done better. 

In studying our growth for the last 
eight or ten years, I find that we have, 
*specially here in Boston, made far less 
Progress than we should have made. Ten 
years ago we had here three Armenians 
doing a fair-sized business, whom Ameri- 
cans recognized as business men. To-day 
We have over seventy-five men in business 
for themselves in Boston in various small 
Ways. But we have not really added to 
the original three. We should have had 
by this time at least twenty-five promi- 
nent merchants and manufacturers. The 
reason we have not is, in my judgment, 
because our most intelligent and educated 
Armenians have pursued a wrong direc- 
tion. They have either become doctors 
or ministers. This was natural, these be- 


which give the best returns. But here- 
after in this country we must do different- 
ly. Of course, we need doctors to cure 
us, and ministers to bury us, but here 
there are too many, and the market is 
crowded, We must seek other and more 
profitable professions, whereby we can 
exert uence in the community in 
which we live. I want to compare the 
success Bttained by doctors and ministers 
during the past eight or ten years with 
that of other young men who have chosen 
different fields, in the hope of convincing 
you of the truth of my statement, and of 
leading you to strive t» attain to positions 
of the greatest prominence and influence, 
which is the only way whereby we can 
make ourselves felt. 

I will begin with Mr. Torosian. Quite 
a number of you present will remember 
bim. He was a graduate of the Institute 
of Technology. Soon after he graduated 
he secured a splendid position in Central 
Asia, where he can influence a large num- 
ber of men and commands a handsome 
salary. Three years ago, at the alumni 
meeting in New York, President Pritchett 
read a letter from him accompanied by the 
largest individual check received at that 
gathering. 

I can tell you of another young man, 
also a graduate of the School of Technol- 
ogy as a sanitary and civil engineer. I am 
glad to say he is here to-night, baving 
come especially from New York to honor 
Miss Blackwell. He graduated only four 
years ago, and three weeks after graduat- 
ing he secured a fine position. To-day he 
is doing far better than most of the doc- 
tors and ministers. 

Here is another case. At the time when 
the refugees were here eight years ago, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice became interested in 
one of them and put him through the 
high school, and then through the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. I lost 
all track of him until about six weeks 
ago, when I met Mr. Rice’s nephew and 
inquired forhim. Itseems he had gradu- 
ated as a chemist from the Institute, and 
is now in western Pennsylvauia, where he 
bas a splendid position as the chemist of 
a large corporation in charge of a depart- 
ment. 

I could give you other examples, but 
will not take more time to-night. I want 
to impress upon you the difference be- 
tween the average success of doctors and 
ministers and that of the young men I 
have mentioned. I do not mean to say 
that we have no successful doctors or 
ministers, but I do say that too many 
have followed these professions. 

In taking a technical course, if there is 
any inventive genius in a young man, the 
course brings it out, Let us one and all 
do the best we can to fit our men into 
places that will bring the best results. If 
we do not want to be behind other nation- 
alities we must urge our young men on to 
look for the best the country affords. We 
have all the material, all the intellect, all 
the energy and push that God has given 
to any people. Without taking into con- 
sideration the fact that we were born in 
Asia, under the most despotic government 
the world has ever known, which has 
tried to crush out all the good there is in 
us, yet we adapt ourselves better when 
the opportunity is given us than does the 
average emigrant from Europe. 

Iam going to introduce some one to- 
night who does not need avy introduc- 
tion, one who has stood by us through 
thick and thin, through sunshine and 
storm. Many here will remember those 
three or four years of trying times of mas- 
sacre, starvation, and misery in the old 
country, when this beloved woman went 
from church to church and hall to hall, 
with persistent self-sacrifice, and the en- 
ergy of a young girl of sixteen, I remem- 
ber one instance, after she spoke at a 
large meeting in Somerville where we ap- 
pealed for funds for the Red Cross Society 
to relieve the suffering Armenians, what 
a smile of joy came over her face when I 
told her the results of the collection was 
over $160. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
have no king in this country, and thank 
God for that, but we have a queen and we 
all love her,—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

We have also some one here to-night 
without whom this banquet would not be 
complete. Had it not been for her we 
should not have had this banquet, nor, 
possibly, would Miss Blackwell ever have 
known the Armenians. She is a thorough 
business woman, and when once she starts 
she can ‘‘make things hum.”’ She has been 
so exceedingly kind as to come on from 
New York for this occasion and we are 
very grateful to ber. I call her ‘‘aunt,’’ 
you might well call her an angel. That is 
what she is,—the hard-working friend of 
Armenia, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H Ss#aw, Auice Stone BLacKweELu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mase 


A VALUABLE PREMIUM! 





Webster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournaL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 





ED 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ero and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

Géorge Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, ozeer, $1.25. 
ve copies, a year, $2.00. : 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank. 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no otber source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VotumEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








ing the two professions open at home 


Frice, pcetpaid, 50 cents 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’: vr “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland.” . ’ 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Do tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 




















TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRrRioT T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady “esiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 


fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 


ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BAkkxows, 6 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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WHAT ONE SOUTHERN WOMAN HAS DONE 


She was not born witb the traditional 
silver spocn in her mouth, surely. She 
was the youngest of eighteen children, 
born of two mothers and one father, an 
ordained Baptist preacher, whose rented 
farm doubtless contributed more to the 
support of his family than his income 
from preaching. - 

The education of this latest daughter 
was limited to three months at the pri- 
vate school of a certain ‘‘Professor’’ of 
learning, whose compensation was three 
dollars a month for each pupil. Her one 
book was **The New York Reader,”’ which 
lies before me now. It was the first num- 
ber, and was made of ‘‘Selections of Easy 
Lessons, Calculated to Inculcate Morality 
and Piety.’’ As it included ‘‘A Short His- 
tory of the World,’’ covering less than five 
pages of a four-by-six size, it was easy to 
memorize, and was just as scientific as 
the Genesis of Scripture. 

At fourteen, having been obliged to give 
up school in her thirteenth year, this 
young girl was married to an ex-Confed- 
erate soldier of eighteen, whose education 
had been limited to twenty-three days in 
a “Pay School’; and whose working 
capital was a pair of honest hands. 

As tenant farmers the young couple be- 
gan life, and continued to work upon the 
land owned by others for nearly a quarter 
of acentury. During these years, eleven 
children were born tothem. These were 
educated to the best of their ability in the 
public schools of the country districts, 
supplemented by private schools to some 
extent, the little mother sewing for her 
neighbors to eke out the slender income 
and make this possible. 

The sturdy father then determined to 
take up house carpentry in the town, and 
remove to its better opportunities for his 
children. As he began thus his self- 
taught new vocation, the avocations of 
his ambitious wife increased. She be- 
came, by the aid of fashion magazines, an 
experienced dressmaker. As the family 
of daughters married early and added to 
the cares of the mother those of a grand- 
mother, there was an increased demand 
upon time and strength. Her motherly 
devotion would not allow the services of 
doctor or midwife other than herself in 
the birth of fifteen grandchildren, and 
while declining to officiate save for her 
own children, by the aid of books she 
made herself a very successful midwife, 
never losing a patient or her offspring. 
She was a grandmother when she added 
to her own family a pair of twin children; 
the boy dying when a few months old, the 
girl now in good health at ten years. 

The one desire of ber heart in the midst 
of many disheartening conditions was to 
give to her children the education denied 
herself. ‘The steady gain of her husband 
from a carpenter's apprentice to a con- 
tractor and builder, with his two sons and 
son-in-law as co-laborers, aided in this. 
Ten of her thirteen children rise up to-day 
to ‘‘call her blessed’’ for securing to them 
at least the rudiments of learning. One 
daughter will graduate from the graded 
school the present month at the head of 
her class, and the white muslin dress from 
the hands of her mother would do credit 
to a city dressmaker, and this was made 
while interrupted with the daily tasks of 
cooking, sweeping, dusting, etc. 

Nor are these all the self-imposed tasks 
of this capable little woman. For years 
she was the most active member of the 
W.C. T. U., and has also organized and 
maintained a Loyal Temperance Legion 
with no help save such as her schoolgirl 
daughters could give. 

As purchasers and readers of good 
books, progressive periodicals and pa- 
pers, this couple have constantly widened 
their horizon, and made up in a large de 
gree the lack of early opportunity. Their 
home, one of the most humble, has ever 
been open to all teachers and preachers of 
liberal Christianity and practical benevo- 
lence. 

Their people were never slaveholders. 
They were of the class called, even by the 
slaves, ‘‘poor white trash’? in slavery 
days. Repressed, without schools or so- 
cial privileges, ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of the system which 
monopolized yet degraded honest labor, 
what chance had they while it existed? 
They were exceptionally endowed with 
what we have been calling ‘‘Yankee grit 
and pluck.”’ 

There are others following, and more 
yet to come; but the need of the hour is 
a helping hand from the Federal treasury 
to establish better country schools; and 
while there is a flood of sympathetic aid 
for the education and uplift of the colored 
race, little regard is paid to the need of 
these poor white farmers, whose families 
toil harder to-day in the fields than do the 
negroes of the towns. One may see deli- 
cate looking women and slender girls toil- 
ing in the fields because it is impossible 
for the farmers to pay enough wages to 
tempt negroes from the towns where they 
can live in idleness, or with just enough 
of work to keep from starving. Any ne- 








gro who has a capable wife for cooking or 
laundry work feels certain of a support, 
for the cook will supply him from the 
kitchen of her employers, and the laun- 
dress with her wages. 

That there are just as idle and shiftless 
white men in the towns, who will send 
their helpless children to toil in the mills, 
that they may squander their earnings 
upon vice, is equally true. 

That there is no way to reach them, 
white or black, is no compliment to South- 
ern statesmanship. For here the condi- 
tions have led to the setting aside of 
guaranteed privileges for one race in the 
name of benefit to Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. By the same name, let it conjure 
a plan of labor for every able-bodied mao, 
white or black; for honest, self-support- 
ing labor is the great civilizer. 

Apa C, BowLes. 

Kinston, N. C. 





WOMAN'S WORK AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The act of Congress that made the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition a possi- 
bility outlined the work of the Board of 
Lady Managers in such terms as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any separation in 
the work of msn and women. In every 
department the sex distinction is elimi- 
nated, the work of men and women being 
admitted on exactly the same basis. The 
fact that there is to be a woman on each 
jury of award that is to pass judgment on 
the work of women is a concession, not to 
women but to the men on the jury, who 
are much less likely to know about the 
things made exclusively by women than 
is the modern woman. 

In the administrative departments of 
the exposition much of the most impor- 
tant work has been intrusted to women, 
and their compensation is the same as that 
paid to men holding similar positions. In 
a few instances women have performed 
missions and accomplished tasks that 
would have resulted in failure had they 
been intrusted to men. 

When the federal government was asked 
for a loan of four and one-balf millions of 
dollars it was a woman, Mrs. Daniel Man- 
ning, president of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, who went to Washington and lob- 
bied for the bill among the friends of her 
distinguished husband, thus securing 
enough votes to insure its passage. 

There was a general wish on the part of 
the American people that Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee presents might form a part of the 
great exposition, That these priceless 
treasures would actually be sent to St. 
Louis to remain on exhibition for seven 
months was thought to be impossible. 
Yet Miss Florence Hayward, the well- 
known writer of St. Louis, undertook to 
secure them. The fact that thousands 
daily climb the hill to the group of ad- 
ministration buildings for the purpose of 
inspecting these tokens of loyalty to the 
best of all queen-monarchs is sufficient 
evidence of the success of Miss Hayward’s 
work. , 

In the department of education and 
social economy, the greatest educational 
exhibit in the history of America, Mr. 
Rogers has been assisted by Miss Minnie 
Bronson, a teacher and writer, whose 
knowledge of educational works, and 
whose taste in the arrangement of displays 
have relieved him of the most trying de- 
tails. 

The finer work of the landscape depart- 
ment was planned largely by a woman, 
who has been for several years Mr. Kess- 
ler’s trusted assistant. The young lady is 
Miss Ada A. Sutermeister, a trained land- 
scape architect. To her fell the task and 
the opportunity of arranging the decora- 
tive planting for the beautiful Cascade 
Gardens and many of the other ornamen- 
tal landscape decorations. She is at once 
a business woman, an artist, and an unfail- 
ing judge of plants. 

The extensive exhibit that made the 
long journey from Alaska to St. Louis, 
the collection of furs, minerals, photo- 
graphs and all the other interesting ob- 
jects from that remote Territory, came 
under the direction and management of a 
capable and much traveled woman, Mrs. 
Mary E. Hart. 

The secretaries of several of the State 
commissions are ladies, and the big offices 
in the Administration Building are filled 
with women employed in every capacity 
from that of newspaper reporter to cus- 
todian of photographs. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WoRrcESTER.—For a number of years 
the Woman Suffrage League has held its 
annual meeting with Mrs. Esther Kabley, 
one of its oldest members; but as she felt 
quite unequal to it this year, it was held 
at the home of the president, Mrs. Emma 
C. Marble. After listening to the annual 
reports of the president, secretary and 
treasurer, the nominating committee pre- 
sented its report, and the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., Mrs. Emma C. Marble; lst vice- 
pres , Mre. E. J. Ware Lothrop; 2nd vice- 
pres., Mrs. Adaline H. Howland; sec., 








Mrs. Anoa G. Fowler;.treas., Mrs. Abbi>: 
A. Bigelow; ex. com., Miss Carrie Chaffin, 
Miss Rath Gibson, Mrs. A. B. Shaw. As 
Mrs. Adaline H. Howland, who bas just 
passed her seventy-ninth birthday, was 
unable to be present on account of sick 
ness, and as Mrs. Kabley could not meet 
with the League, Mrs. E. J. Ware Lothrop 
was authorized to send tov Mrs. Howland 
flowers, with a note of sympathy, and to 
Mrs, Kabley flowers, with a note of re- 
membraonce. After considering some 
amendments to the constitution a social 
time was evjoyed, after which the ho-tess 
served strawberries aod cake. The ap- 
nual outing of the League was held with 
Mrs. Anna &, Fowler of Northbridge, 
Wednesday, June 8. 
-Emma C. MARBLE, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


oF PENNSYLVANIA 
54th Aunual Session. 








Thorough course. Four 


years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, $300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaBeL C, BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 











After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiITH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 


For itinerary address 
803 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer. preferably 
inacity. Presideut Lee, of the French-American 
College. where be has studied during the past 
year, writes: *“‘He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy IL commend him to 
the favorable consideration of anv who may need 
efticient service.” Speaks Englixh, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R.N SERABIAN, Frencb- 
American College, Springfield, Mass. 





TO RENT—New, furnished, s1x-room cottages 
on the beautiful Penobscot Bay; $75 for the 
season. Quiet place, good boating, For partic 
ulars address M. A. O., Searsport, Maine, P, O° 
Box 215. 





GENERAL WORK —Young man of 27,a mak 
er of pottery, who has been in this country about 
two years, wants any work he can get. Address 
CHARLES HARRISON, care John Manoukian, 3 
Riverside Place. Cambridge, Mass. 


GENERAL WORK—Armenian 21 years old, 
newly arrived, speaking ,a little English, wants 
any work he can get. Address BEKER ABRA- 
HAM, care John Manoukian, 3 Riverside Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSE, HOTEL or STORE.—Armenian of 26, 
speaking English, educated atan American mis- 
sionary college in Turkey, and with a recommen- 
dation from its president, wants to do work in 
house, hotel or svore. Strictly sober. Address 
Harry Kz, Box 229, Lynn, Mass, 





WORK NEAK HARVARD ©R TUFTS,— 
Armenian wishing to study dentistry wants any 
work this summer by which be can earn money 
towards it, and in the autumn some work near 
Harvard or Tufts College that he can do while 
pursuing his dental cou se. Speaks English; has 
recommendations, Address ARMENAG ATAMIAN, 
40 Spring St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





A COLLEGE WOMAN  minister’s daughter) 
whose sabattical year begins in June, wishes in 
some useful way to pay her expenses to the East. 
She is an experienced traveller, a good chaperon, 
and a good financier. English and American 
references. Inquire of Mrs. E>owARD JENNINGS. 
47 Prospect 8t.. Waterbury, Conn. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the be-t. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St , Somerville Mass, 





FARM WORK.—Armenian wants to do farm 
work. Address PHILIP SARKISIAN, 10 Andrew 
St., Lynn., Mass. 





GENER4L WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GaRABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housew ‘rk 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
— H. SHAHNAZARIAN 56 Kneeland Street, 

oston. 








GRADUATE NURSE, widely experienced in 
mental diseases, desires employment. Excellent 
references. Terms reasonable. Address A. G 
W.,care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian girl, 25 yearsold, a 
schoo] teacher in her own country, wants to do 
second girl’s work, or would do general house- 
work in a small family where the work is light. 
Speaks English. Understands cooking and 
EDRO- 


laundry work. Adress Miss TOORFANDA 





SIAN, 11 Bristol St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Edited by Harriet Taytor Urton and Exizasern J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANN« H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACK wei, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mags. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. Cakkig CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uproy 
The Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura CLay. Lexington, Ky. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following; 

Vermont W. S. A., Woodstock, June 22 and 23. 

Iowa W. S. A., probably Sept. 28, 29, and 30. 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, first week in October. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Oct. 19 and 20, probably at Syracuse. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, October. 

Maine W. S. A., Auburn, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson. 





The Friedrich der Grosse landed at Bremen Sunday, May 29. 
suffragists enjoyed the trip. 


We trust all of the 





At a recent meeting of the Minneapolis P. E, C., Dr. Hurd was elected president, 
A large number of Progress subscriptions have been received from Minnesota, Mrs, 
Stockwell taking great interest in securing them. 





Mrs. Lida P. Robinson, president of the Territorial Association of Arizona, is ip 
St. Louis forthe summer. Mrs. Robinson’s little suffrage paper, The Humanist, is 
doing much good, We wish it every success. 





Any person who can do so will confer a favor on the Treasurer by paying his or 
her pledge during the summer time, It is always harder to collect money in the 
summer, though much of our work goes on the same as in the winter. 





Summer is the most advantageous season for the rural clubs. We trust that this 
summer they will make an especial effort to increase their membersbip, and also to 
organize societies in neighboring communities when practicable. From the State 
Association down, and from the local club up, let us keep in mind our President's 
request that one new club be organized each quarter. 





The Legal Status of Women, compiled by Jessie J. Cassidy, is one of the most 
valuable books ever issued by our Association. It was one of the Course of Study 
series, and has had a large sale. While there is much general information in the book, 
which will be valuable for al! time, the statistics have changed with the years, and for 
this reason we have decided to offer all of these which we have on hand at ten cents 
per copy. The original price was 25 cents. If you want one of these books for 10 
cents, order at once. 





Our friends in Portland are happy because they have secured the First Congrega- 
tional Church for the N, A. W.S. A. Convention. This church, according to Dr, 
Jeffreys, will seat 1,200 people, and has plenty of committee rooms and all conven- 
iences. It is located on Park Avenue and Madison Street. The Oregon newspapers 
are already writing for photographs of the leaders and show much interest in the 
Convention. The pastor of the church mentioned is said to be an ardent advocate of 
our cause, 





The New Jersey W. S. A. is perfecting its plans for the seaside meetings to be 
held at Ocean Grove and other points the middle of July. Miss Harriet May Mills 
has been engaged to give the principal addresses, and the National Treasurer is plan- 
ning to be present at some of the meetings. She expects to visit Dr. Mary D. Hussey. 
Mrs. Upton and Miss Mills will be the guests of Dr. Mary D. Hussey while in New 
Jersey. 





The Chicago Woman’s Club will be Headquarters for our Association while the 
National Republican Convention is in progress. Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Mrs. Ellen M, Henrotin, and Mrs, Gertrude Blackwelder will be in charge, and they 
cordially invite all visiting suffragists, whether men or women, to call at the Club, 
203 Michigan Avenue. 





A Berlin press dispatch, dated June 3, gives the information that an International 
Woman Suffrage League has been organized, the meeting being called by the Interna- 
tional Committee, formed at Washington, D. C., in 1902. Representatives were pres- 
ent from a large number of different countries, and Susan B. Anthony was elected 
president. She accepted, but explained that she would leave the presiding to Mrs. 
Catt, the secretary. The same dispatch gave a summary of the declaration of princi- 
ples adopted. 





The last meeting for the season of the Houston (Texas) League was held recently, 
and Miss Annette Finnigan writes to Headquarters: ‘‘The interest and enthusiasm of 
the members were delightful. There is such perfect harmony among the members, 
and they all love their League.’’ Those of us who know and love the Finnigan girls 
think we can guess the secret of the harmony, the enthusiasm and the devotion. 





We have before called attention in this Column to the purpose of the National 
Association to again publish the Political Equality series of leaflets, The last Con- 
vention voted to do this. Miss Blackwell will edit the series and is now preparing 
the copy. The subscription price will be but ten cents per year, and the leaflets will 
be issued monthly. Special rates will be made to clubs subscribing for a number of 
copies. We must have a subscription list, before we can have the leaflets admitted 
at the second class rates, and unless we can have them admitted their field of useful- 
ness will of necessity be somewhat limited. Send in your subscriptions and help us 
to put into execution this order of the Convention. 





One of the recommendations in the Plan of Work adopted at the last Nationaj 
Convention reads: ‘It is recommended that a Memorial Organization Fund, to perpet- 
uate the memory of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less 
than fifty members to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, 
two dollars; all exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds 
to be placed in the hands of the National Treasurer. That $25 from this fund be 
given to the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less thao 
twenty members, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive 
Committee of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one 
year. The work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one 
exists, without the assistance of a paid organizer.’’ The Era Club, of New Orleans, 
is the first organization to report that it has taken action on this recommendation. 
Having more than one hundred members it will pay $3 to the fund upon call of the 
National Treasurer. Every club in the entire Association could comply with the pro- 
visions of this recommendation. Which one will be the next? 





We have received two delightful letters from Miss Shaw within the week, the 
first from Rome, the second one from Florence. Miss Anthony has arranged for Miss 
Shaw to speak in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In addition to her duties in the 
Council and Woman Suffrage Conference, we fear these engagements will prevent 
much rest. However, Miss Shaw writes that she is glad to do it all for the sake of 


the cause. 


——ESES—— 


HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student 20 years 
old, speaking a little English, wants to do house- 
work. No objection to going into the country, 
Address K. KAPRIELIAN, Box 20, Salem, Mass. 
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OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing # 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good a 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
HiGa@ins, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 0 
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